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Life and Education. 


Tue British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science is on the whole the most im- 
portant organization of scientific men the world 
ean show. Its recent session in Toronto 
proved, therefore, an occasion of exceeding in- 


terest to the men of science of this continent, 
and to the people of Canada in particular. The 
representatives of the United States at that 
session, and indeed they formed one-sixth of 
those present, could not fail to observe many 
points of difference between the American As- 
sociation, whose meeting in Detroit immedi- 
ately preceded, and the great gathering across 
the border. That the visit of several hundred 
Englishmen to Canada should call forth the 
heartiest welcome from their kinsmen was to 
be expected, but the occasion served as a signal 
for the expression of that new imperial feeling 
which Mr. Kipling so well represents in his 
verse, and of which the recent Jubilee was so 
remarkable an indication. The Alien Labor 
Acts, the Dingley Tariff, have ended the pro- 
American sentiment in Canada, and the Amer- 
ican visitor recognizes to-day that he encoun- 
ters in that protected republic of the North a 
of independence, a sturdier feel- 
ing of nationality, with which our political and 
commercial interests will from this time on 
have to reckon. The salient features of this 
meeting of the Association, other than this im- 
perial feeling, were, in the first place, the 
hearty fellowship of the members, and of the 
in particular; and one is not surprised 
fact that it was the Ipswich 
meeting of 1851 that began the lifelong 
friendship of Tyndall and Huxley. One 
could not fail to be struck, likewise, with 
the disinterested devotion to the advance- 
ent of science that brought men full of 
years and fame like Lords Lister and Kelvin 
to attend so distant a meeting. Their exam- 
ple and words were full of stimulus to the 
younger men of the Association, and it came 
as a natural recognition of such wholesome in- 
fluence when Lord Kelvin announced that it 
was at a meeting of the British Association 
that he first resolved to undertake those experi- 
ments which made ocean telegraphy possible. 
The prestige of) this Association is not only 
that of having been most closely associated 
with the wonderful development of science in 
this century and of being connected by means 
of such presidents as Lord Salisbury with the 
highest representatives of British politics; it 
has a social prestige fostered by the custom of 
adding to its list of honorary officers the rep- 
resentative names of every community among 
which it holds its peripatetic meetings, with 
the result that the interest of the nation is 
more widely enlisted and the dignity and im- 
portance of science and men of science are 


sturdier tone 
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more surely acknowledged. The Association 
is one for the extension as well as the advance- 
ment of science. A most interesting fea- 
ture of the general meetings proved to be those 
evening lectures of Professor Roberts-Austen, 
of the British Mint, on ‘Canada’s Metals” and 
Professor Milne on ‘Earthquakes and Volca- 
noes, which demonstrated the possibility of 
presenting the most elaborate experiments with 
success before large general audiences. For in- 
stance, the happy device of using reflectors to 
convey the operations of an electric furnace 
to the stereopticon and thence upon the screen 
was a brilliant success, and opens the way for 
new series of fascinating public lectures in 
many of the physical sciences. The members 
of that filial society, the American Association, 
will no doubt have learned from and profited 
by the recent British meeting. We look for- 
ward to their next session at Boston with the 
expectation of seeing deeper and more general 
interest in the Association that most truly rep- 
resents the scientific interests of America. 


Ir public money is to be granted to privately 
managed institutions, a policy not without its 
perils, it cannot be expended with more far 
seeing wisdom than in giving aid to such a 
body as the Johns Hopkins University. State 
responsibility in the matter of higher educa- 
tion has been more fully recognized in the 
West than in the East, but it has lately been 
emphasized in Pennsylvania by the prompt 
action of the legislature in relieving with 
liberal appropriations the financial embar- 
rassment of Lehigh University and_ the 
growing pains of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. It remains for the legislature of 
Maryland seriously to consider its relation 
to the Johns Hopkins University. Noth- 
ing has been more fatal to the development of 
the resources of that state than its educational 
policy during the present century. The wise pol- 
icy that in ‘the last century founded and fos- 
tered Washington College and St. John’s Col- 
lege and united their administrations in the 
corporation of the University of Maryland 
would, if continued, have given the people of 
Maryland to-day a state system of higher edu- 
cation fully abreast of the times. But from the 
last years of that century public aid to higher 
education has been meagre, niggardly, and ut- 
terly inadequate to the needs not only of the 
colleges mentioned, but also of the later founda- 
tions, the second University of Maryland and 
the Maryland Agricultural College. Oflate years 
the highest annual expenditure for state and 
municipal aid to higher education in that proud 
state has been about eighteen thousand dollars, 
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one-third of which was expended in furnishing 
a free scholarship in St. John’s College for each 
senatorial district of the state. The smallness of 
this amount would be intelligible if the state in- 
stitutions and private foundations of Maryland 
could satisfactorily provide for the needs of her 
people. But with one exception they resemble 
the ladies of Cranford in being poor but aristo- 
cratic. Fortunately, during the last twenty 
years the Johns Hopkins U niversity has sup- 
plied the deficiency of the state colleges and af- 
forded opportunities unexcelled for the higher 
and the highest education. But the finan- 
cial condition of the Johns Hopkins has 
become a matter of vital interest to Maryland 
and to all friends of university education. The 
endowment of the university consists largely of 
common and preferred stock of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railway, and the railway is in 
the hands of a receiver. The losses of the uni- 
versity, it is true, have not been without pallia- 
tion. The university, by sale to the city of Bal- 
timore of the country estate of its founder, was 
able to add over a half million dollars to its en- 
dowment. With signal generosity a few citi- 
zens of Baltimore and other friends of the uni- 
versity recently subscribed a quarter of a 
million dollars to meet immediate deficits. 
Thus, though the Johns Hopkins is not imme- 
diately menaced, its proper growth is retarded 
and its future is not secure. And the confi- 
dence of the public in the stability of the insti- 
tution needs to be promptly reassured. The uni- 
versity has claims of the strongest. It affords 
Marylanders the opportunities of education of 
thehighest character. Through itsnumerousand 
liberal scholarships it offers the deserving youth 
of Maryland, Virginia, and the Carolinas a large 
measure of virtually free education. In the 
South, it is perhaps not too much to say, the in- 
fluence of the Johns Hopkins University is 
making over on modern lines the whole method 
and spirit of education. For the whole country 
it has done a unique work in establishing a com- 
prehensive system of graduate study and in 
stimulating by its example the institution of 
graduate departments elsewhere, till to-dav they 
are an integral part of all important colleges. 
These benefits. to say nothing of others even 
more widely diffused, should suffice to secure 
for the Johns Hopkins University a just and 
liberal assistance from the community—such as- 
sistance as will remove all fear from the future 
and make certain the continuance and in- 
crease of its beneficial influence upon the edu- 
cation of Maryland. upon the Union, and, in- 
deed, in an appreciable measure, upon the world 
at large. And the giving of this assistance, if 
the benefactions of individuals fail, the legisla- 
ture of Maryland must seriously consider. but 
consider likewise, as we have said, in the ligh+ 
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of the danger of all state aid to institutions 
upon a private foundation. 


READERS of fiction are being led far afield in 
these days when realism is spreading its influ- 
ence in ramifications more and more subtle. 
The message of the realist, that if we observe 
life with patience and accuracy we shall gain 
the truth of life and grasp the essential details 
embodying that truth, has vindicated as valid 
literary material all sorts and conditions of 
human activity wherever and whenever found. 
Besides insisting as respects literary material on 
the equality of all phases of life, realism has 
insisted on an immediate vision of life, if only 
for the sake of the artist himself, who must de- 
pend for his directness, sincerity, spirit, upon 
his immediate knowledge of the life he depicts, 
as the painter upon his living models. In close 
contact with the particular people and the par- 
ticular scene of human action which he makes 
his own, the novelist renews his strength, like 
Spenser’s knight at the living well. Inciden- 
tally, the charm of novelty, freshness, local 
color, is likewise added to the work of the sin- 
cere student of things as they are: witness the 
glory of Mr. Rudyard Kipling. Thus the truths 
of realism give validity and value to the work 
of Miss Mary Ek. Wilkins in New England, Mr. 
George W. 
Cable in Louisiana, to that of Mr. Hall Caine, 
Mr. James Barrie, and Mr. Arthur Morrison. 
Nowadays the novelist must have as keen a 
scent for a fresh field as the gold-seeker for a 
new prospect. District after district is opened 
up and exploited. Camped on the outskirts of 
civilization, and especially upon the outskirts 
of the british Empire, we may see writer after 
writer intent in the study of the life of the 
decivilized colonist and the native races, abso- 
lutely certain that if he can catch the true tone 
of that life and reveal it he will find the heart 
of the world. Thus we may observe in India 
Mr. Kipling and Mrs. Flora Annie Steel, in 
the Malay Peninsula Mr. Hugh Clifford, in 
South Africa Miss Olive Schreiner and Mr. 
Fitzpatrick, in Kafiristan Mr. William Charles 
Scully, in the SouthSealIslands Mr. Louis Becke 
- Mr. Basil Thompson, in Australia Mrs. 

Campbell-Praed, Mr. Henry Lawson, Mr. A. J. 
Dawson, and Mr. Rolf Boldrewood. No doubt 
already the novelist of the Klondike is busily 
prospecting and the romance of the Yukon 
yielding pay-gravel. The novels of such writers 
as those named do more than supply statistics, 
external facts, process engravings showing a 
superfluity of bamboo and native; they transmit 
to us new phases of life and new scenes of ac- 
tion, end we apprehend, dimly, perhaps, but no 
doubt truthfully, the thought and motives of | 


James Lane Allen in Kentucky, Mr. 
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humanity in the remote and unfrequented cor- 
ners of the earth. Thus it is that the reader in, 
let us say, some small village of Kansas, with- 
out stirring beyond his native “Corners,” can 
in imagination traverse the jungles of Asia, the 
veldts of South Africa, and the bush of Austra- 
lia; he can breathe the distinctive atmosphere, 
hear the distinctive language, mingle among 
the distinctive people of every clime. Addi- 
son in one of his essays speaks of the delight he 
found upon the Royal Exchange in mixing 
with representatives of every trading nation, 
till he could almost fancy himself a citizen of 
the world. But the readers of novels are given 
the freedom of humanity. Greater even than 
trade as a factor in the promotion of cosmopol- 
itan feeling, the novel enables us to live under 
every sky and to have the privileges of a home 
in every land. By sympathetic insight into life 
of the most diverse aspects and under the most 
diverse conditions, it quickens our appreciation 
of the life each of us can see around him, 
makes us more tolerant of the differences of 
taste and character in our neighbor, more awake 
to the humor of this existence of ours. In a 
word, the novel gives us humanity. 


THaTthe human mind maybe dwarfed, cross- 
eyed, maimed, distorted, is no less certain than 
that at times obliquity of vision and irregular- 
ity of frame mar the human body. And the 
physical defects of color-blindness, insensibility 
of taste, have their analogies in the defects of 
the purely intellectual and moral nature. Pop- 
ular wisdom records the effects of this truth in 
a variety of maxims that preach tact and toler- 
ance in our dealings with our fellows. In the 
realm of discussion it is a matter of daily ex- 
perience that what to the majority of men 
seems, seen full-face, a convincing argument, 
appears to some individual only as an angle of 
another proposition of a very different charac- 
ter. We may feel sure, therefore, that heresies 
and fads, in all their Protean forms, will always 
exist and find from age to age new disciples. A 
remarkable instance of obliquity of mental 
vision is afforded by the so-called Bacon- 
Shakspere question, which is due to an idiosyn- 
crasy of Miss Delia Bacon. The noble but mis- 
guided devotion of this gifted woman, which 
lives in the picture we owe to the pen of Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne, will for long time attach 
a melancholy and even sympathetic interest to 
any exposition of the Baconian theory of Shak- 
spere, however little the later forms of that 
theory are worthy of sympathy. It offers a 
facet of the real Shakspere question that will 
always strike and convince a certain type of 
| mind. Emerson no doubt spoke rightly when 
he said that Miss Bacon’s book opened the sub- 
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ject so that it could never again be closed. Yet, 

in truth, we all in this world wear spectacles— 
some rose- happy, some green- envious, some 
blue-hopeful. Life, like a many-colored dome, 
Shelley's poetical line runs, stains the white ra- 
diance of eternity. The philosopher tells us 
that the only absolute certainty is the testimony 
of consciousness, the absolute truth is “I am,’— 
of which some men, it may be said, are already 
only too conscious. All else appears to us in 
half-lights. We see as through a glass darkly; 
happy indeed is it that our spectacles are not 
like Mr. Titbottom’s. Every man finds his mem- 
ory laden with the beliefs that he has been 
forced to discard, and guides his conduct by 
certainties that have been painfully developed 
out of doubts. Every day new facets of the 
problem of life gleam to him, and the mystery 
of existence mocks him from a still greater dis- 
tance. What chiefly marks a man as a member 
of the crowd is his facility of belief. Beyond 
the traditional wisdom of the race as trans- 
mitted in proverbs, the reiterated dicta of his 
religion, and the plain teachings of a workaday 
life lies the world of human thought, where 
the beliefs of the man of the mob are as wan- 
dering mists. Amidst the plaudits of the crowd 
Verdi sits silent, awaiting the verdict of Ros- 
sini. Yet even with the trained mind we must at 
times expect perverted judgments, and be ever 
ready to make allowance for the personal factor. 
No man is sane at all times and on all subjects. 
That is why the skepticism of Pilate is as valid 
to-day as two thousand years ago, and why we 
feel that the Roman governor was in a sense 
wise not to await an answer to his scofling ques- 
tion. But the —— view finds life, not as an 
eddying wind, but as an organic growth, of 
which we can tell the beginning, but the bloom 
and full fruition of which are but a vision of 
the future. We may indeed surely hold that the 
evolution of the human race is accompanied by 
the evolution in the human consciousness of a 
co-ordinated series of working truths, imperfect 
but perfecting. As in the beautifying of a 
city, though each generation may do little indi- 
vidually, the aggregate effort of many successive 
generations will render the city beautiful; so 
the wisdom of life, which we call civilization, 
in the form of the sciences, inventions, discov- 
eries, methods and means of doing and living 
and thinking, is an ever-increasing heritage to 
which each child of the age is born heir and 
upon which in every rightly ordered state he is 
permitted and encouraged to enter, and to the 
development of which he contributes a certain 
though infinitesimal part. For surely mankind 
does not hold knowledge as a handful of sand 
slipping through the fingers. “The heaven and 
the earth and all that is between them, think 
ye that We created them in jest?” 
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The Evils of Our Penal System. 

Slowly, but gener and surely, practical 
philanthropis sts, seeking better methods of 
treating crime, are evolving the correct princi- 
ples that are the basis of correct methods. Hap- 
pily the time has gone by when in civilized 
countries the unhappy victims of an evil envir- 
onment, led into the commission of petty 
crime, were regarded merely as vermin to be 
trampled out of existence. Even the Mosaic 
idea of having condign vengeance dealt upon 
every offender by the offended community has 
been superseded by the conception of merciful 
reformation as the endof punishment. Moseshas 
been done away inChrist. Practical penology has 
not, however, reached far enough to secure any 
great reduction in the amount of crime. Itisnow 
coming more and more to be believed that civ- 
ilization has been on the wrong track—that 
less imprisonment instead of more is what is 
wanted. It is the growing conviction that jails, 
instead of being schools of virtue, are truly 
schools of crime. Seldom indeed is it the case 
that a man or woman who has made a false step 
is bettered by incarceration with confirmed 
criminals. Yet these are precisely the teachers 
in those and for some slight offence, 
often merely a first false step, we subject a man 
to such influences that his descent to perdition 
is easy. 

But we are coming to learn that a criminal is 
not the only sinner, that “all men have sinned 
and come short of the glory of God,” that a 
criminal is not a distinct species of the race of 
man, and that even judges on the bench, though 
they avoid the law’s penalties, may be criminals 
at heart. In other words, there is ground in 
truth and good sense for what some people, no 
better than the others, are pleased to call “sen- 
timental philanthropy,” which is in fact a phil- 
anthropy based on the recognition of the broad 
fact that the man who has broken the law is 
simply a man and a brother. In the spirit in 
which Christ forgave even flagrant sinners we 
also should treat the criminal—that is, acting in 
the Christian spirit of forgiveness and looking 
to further his reformation. We should remem- 
ber that it is at least no worse to offend against 
human law than against Divine, and yet God 
showers His blessings alike upon the evil and 
upon the good. 

These principles, then, are the fundamentals, 
the foundation-stones, upon which a correct 
penal system must be built. And these are not 
the basis of our present administration of pris- 
ons. Neither the barbarous concomitants of 
confinement in many of the county jails, where 
men and women, old and young, innocent and 
guilty, untried and convicted, witnesses and de- 
fendants, are huddled together in darkness 
both physical and moral—neither these nor the 


schools. 
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illogical series of penalties of so many months’ 
imprisonment for such and such an offence, as 
prescribed by statute without regard to the 
motives or to the moral condition of the ac- 
cused, nor yet the absence of any sort of reme- 
dial treatment of the individual criminal during 
imprisonment, nor the want of system in our 
whole present system—none of these is founded 
on the rock principle of reformation as the aim 
of all penal legislation and prison discipline. 
There is one institution in this country the 
conduct of which approaches perfection in its 
practical realization of the correct principle of 
penology. The singular wisdom which modeled 
the Elmira Reformatory entitles its founder to 
a monument at the capital. We shall not here 
attempt any detailed description of this admira- 
ble reformatory, which merits the name. Suffi- 
cient to say that every one committed to it is 
recognized to possess character, a reputation 
which he can make or lose, but which on en- 
trance is as a white tablet on which he may 
write his own future. This recognition is im- 
plied by placing him in the middle of three 
grades, from which he may be advanced to the 
upper or degraded to the lower, according to his 
conduct. In his examination at entrance his 
motives, idiosyncrasies, and antecedents are 
scrutinized with penetrating sagacity, rendered 


keen by much experience, and these are care- 
fully recorded in the convict’s ledger account as 
the beginning of his history at the institution. 
His subsequent career there is one of incessant 
occupation, partly in intellectual education, 
partly in industrial training, and partly in phys- 


g, 
ical drill. Nutrition of the body and restora- 
tion of health also afford reasons for this mode 
of treatment. Satan finds no mischief here for 
idle hands to do. This treatment is individual, 
and is directed to the building up of character. 
Mr. Brockway’s belief is that 80 per cent of his 
pupils are reformed. This is called in question 
hy some, and is, of course, a difficult fact to as- 
certain; but we may charge him with the par- 
tiality of a father to his child without impair- 
ing the essential success which common sense 
would lead us to expect of an institution con- 
ducted on such principles as we have outlined. 
We believe it would be perfectly safe to say that 
80 per cent are returned to the community the 
moral peers of the average of that community. 
Without assuming that this remarkable insti- 
tution is perfect and incapable of further ad- 
vancement, it may be said of it that, in methods 
and equipment for remedying the defects of the 
criminally disposed, it is as different from the 
ordinary county jail as white from black, and 
that it furnishes an excellent model after which 
to pattern the penal institution of the future, if 
the intention of our penal institutions is to re- 
form the criminal. Our present institutions in- 
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delibly steep in crime those who enter them 
merely tainted with crime. Whatever may be 
said in favor of the penitentiaries, still, with 
much to praise in some of them, it cannot be 
said that they put forth any such methodical ef- 
fort at reformation as there is at Elmira. As for 
the county jails,they may now be regarded as an 
incorrigible evil. lor well-nigh a century they 
have been inspected and their horrors exposed, 
with little effect. Few of them are doing any 
good, and many are small infernos. Time and 
again their dreadful condition has been de- 
scribed, until it may be said that no remedy can 
be found short of their abolition or complete 
reorganization. The need is pressing that legis- 
lation shall extend state control over the whole 
penal system within the state’s borders. There 
should be reform schools for children, reforma- 
tories for misdemeanants, and _ penitentiaries 
for incorrigibles, houses of correction with hos- 
pital treatment for drunkards, and a hospital 
for the criminal insane. All of them should be 
more than mere places for confinement in cus- 
tody. All, even the penitentiary for incorrigi- 
bles, should be conducted on the principle of 
reformation, and all except the penitentiary in 
the confident expectation of the reformation 
and cure of the delinquent. 

It may be seen at a glance that one essential 
to success in this scheme is a relation between 
the duration of the imprisonment and its result 
upon the prisoner. The law, by its determinate 
sentences of so many months for one offence 
and so many years for another, is an effectual 
obstacle to the effort at restoration. The term 
of detention must depend upon the prisoner’s 
conversion to good membership in society, 
which may be determined in some wise method, 
but which cannot possibly be fixed by the hard- 
and-fast rule of the present statutes. The 
scheme for a correct penal system cannot be 
carried out until the indeterminate sentence is 
adopted by law. Still more important is it that 
the courts should have authority to release the 
first offender on probation, or what is termed 
“suspended sentence,” which releases the con- 
victed person without imprisonment, but holds 
him liable for judgment and commitment if his 
subsequent conduct should be bad. Many may 
thus be preserved from the corrupting influence 
of association with hardened criminals and from 
the stigma ofjailbird that would otherwise blight 
theirsubsequent life. The experience of Massachu- 
setts, where the system is applied to young of- 
fenders, has been so favorable that we believe it 
should be still more widely applied, and we feel 
sure that this wider application would result in 
the salvation of thousands of those whom we 
may call accidental criminals, by keeping them 
from associating with the ranks of professional 
criminals. 
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We have thus, somewhat cai in wiliins 
sketched a state system for the treatment of 
the criminal. The copestone of the edifice is 
secured when we are able to release on parole 
prisoners who we have reason to believe are re- 
formed. These would remain under official sur- 
veillance for a prescribed period after discharge 
from close custody, but it would be possible in 
this manner to shorten their period of incarcer- 
ation. 

It is easier to see what s 
is to put theories into practice. Old prejudices 
have to be overcome, a false economy which 
seeks to perpetuate vested interests to be dis- 
couraged, political opposition to be met, always 
averse to a reduction in the number of county 
ofiices which may furnish rewards for the hench- 
men of a party. The chief f opponents of these 
reforms at the late Conference of Charities and 
Correction at Toronto, singularly enough, were 
two representing the Canadian 
bench and the the Supreme Court of 
Ohio. They could not conceive of punishment 
except by imprisonment. 

House Bill No. 163, introduced in the last 
session of the Pennsylvania Legislature, would 
if enacted, have been a long step forward, but 
it was unfortunately lost. It provides chietly 
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English Literature in Secondary 
Schools.* 


As a subject for study in schools, literature 
has a threefold advantage—moral, esthetic, in- 
tellectual. 

The moral advantage consists in the fact that, 
like all high art, literature makes the moral 
ideal alluring. It follows that literature should 
be left to produce its own moral effect. When 
used as a text for preaching, it is robbed of its 
peculiar moral power and brought under the 
yoke of didacticism, from which perfect art has 
happily escaped. 

The value of the esthetic side of literature 
can hardly be exaggerated, especially in a crude 
and materialistic nation. The only question is 
how appreciation of literary form can best be 
cultivated. Two means of proved effectiveness 
are right reading aloud to the class and right 
study of literary form. 


* This article is the substance of a talk given at a 
Round-Table Conference during the last session of the 
Philadelphia Summer Meeting of the American Society 
for the £xtension of University Teaching. 


The young neil needs to have literature in- 
terpreted for him by the voice. Nothing else 
will so quicken his imagination and develop his 
feeling for literary beauty. To analyze a poem in 
class without reading it aloud is about as sensi- 
ble as to close the piano and sit down to pick 
the bones of a musical score. It is not the verse 
only that needs vocal expression. Style,thought, 
passion, the soul of the whole, all catch fire and 
become more vital through right reading. While 
this is pre-eminently true of poetry, in a less 
degree it is true also of prose. 

This oe until late in the course, cannot 
be done by the class. The average pupil will 
read in a way to reduce the most imaginative or 
impassioned poetry to the level of an almanac 
If the teacher himself cannot do much better, 
he lacks one of the first qualifications of a 
teacher of literature to young pupils. But the 
kind of re: ading needed can be attained without 
great diffic ulty by a teacher who understands 
and loves the literature he reads. Intelligent, 
sympathetic, musical reading, not finished elo- 
cutionary skill, is what is essential. The te iy T 
who can so read will easily lead his pupils for 
few minutes each day into “the realms of gold” 
and make them forget the class-room for a time. 

The study of literary form should be elemen- 
tary, and in to the reading of some 
of literature. It should also be vital, not me- 
Many students who come up to college 
“amphibrachs” but have no sense 
and rhythm, no clear ideas of the 
ationofversetothought. Theycan sort sim- 
iles from metaphors, but cannot tell why a par- 
ticular simile ormetaphor is better than a literal 
expression. They know the ditference between 
sentence and a periodic, are quite 
ignorant of the peculiar advantages of each. In 
brief, they have been taught dead elements and 
empty definitions, but not the life and use of 
the literary facts before them. 

Above all, the study of literary 
be definite. It should therefore be restricted to 
the more tangible literary effects. The common- 
place that the finest literary effects elude analy- 
sis is true enough. Words that are splendors, 
words that are perfumes, phrases of a nameless 
felicity, the haunting magic of verse—these 
things must merely be felt. But it is often for- 
gotten that there are literary effects which are 
more tangible and can be analyzed; and it does 
the student good to analyze them. Such analy- 
may lessen immediate enjoyment, but it 
makes literary appreciation keener and more in- 
telligent in the end. 

The effect of spondees, run-on lines, 
tion in placing cmesuras, etc., 
fectly tangible matter. Even young pupils can 
be led to the difference between cata- 
logue description and suggestive description, 
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and the uses of each. Certain elements 
of good narrative — rapidity, suspense, sur- 
prise, climax —can be definitely pointed out 
and their effect in creating or sustaining inter- 
estbeexplained. Simple matters of plot-structure 
—varilety, contrast, unity—can be studied con- 
cretely in connection with a play of Shakspere. 
In all this work the greatest emphasis should be 
laid upon definiteness. The student should not 
be allowed to say merely, “The verse runs along 
very smoothly and is well adapted to the sense,” 
“This description is so vivid you can almost see 
“The threads of the plot are nicely 
interwoven.” He should be compelled to lay 
his finger upon definite points. Such study de- 
velops the eye for the observation of literary 
effects. Vague statements develop mental lazi- 


ness and mental fog. 


the scene,” 


The intellectual advantage of literature as a 
| ly comes from the fact that literature 
thought by words. The habit of 
thoughtful, accurate reading brings mental dis- 
cipline of a high order, and as a tool it is indis- 
pensable in the study of any subject. In the 
study of literature itself, an understanding of 
| ‘ssary to intelligent literary 
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exact gradi tter of no small con 
quence in schoolroom routine. 
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his defect has not received the 
demands, partly because it does not often ap- 
pear on the surface. Students frequently seem 
to enjoy literature, they may even be enthusi- 
astie over it, and at the same time they may be 
making blunders like the following: “ ‘Fairy 
Mab’ was a nickname; ‘junkets’ are griddle- 
cakes.” “ ‘Harpy-footed furies’ are furies with 
feet like harps, that make music as they walk.” 
“*\fuch have I travelled in the realms of gold’ 
means that WKeats had California.” 
“Bacchus and his pards’ means Bacchus and 
his companions.” “ ‘Committed linnets’ are lin- 
nets sitting on a bough, as if in committee.” 
“Realms of upland, prodigal in oil’ refers to a 
painting of the Prodigal Son.” “In this sonnet 
[‘The world is too much with us’] the main 
thought is that a pagan is happier than a mer- 
cenarv Christian, because the pagan does not 
expect future punishment.” “The sonnet [the 
same one] expresses Wordsworth’s grief at the 
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loss of a friend by drowning” [suggested by 
‘lave sight of Proteus rising from the sea’}. 
As a friend of the writer remarks, students who 
read after this fashion may be “enjoying” poe- 
try, but it is poetry of their own manufacture. 

‘Lhe state of things represented by such blun- 
ders is shameful and intolerable. In the teach- 
ing of literature more emphasis must be laid 
upon a study of the thought. Such work need 
not be dull. It should not concern itself chiefly 
with deiinitions of words or explanation of al- 
lusions. It should not take the form of verbose 
paraphrases, saying over again ill what the au- 
thor has already said well. The greater share of 
time should be given to a study of the develop- 
ment and articulation of the thought in the essay 
or poem as a whole, in the paragraph or stanza, 
in the Such study, in the hands of a 
competent teacher, is not only disciplinary, but 
stimulating, besides having the practical advan- 
tages referred to above. 

The possibilities for both culture and disci- 
pline in the study of English literature, are not 
vet half developed in most secondary schools. 
They never will be fully developed until more 


time is allotted to the subject, and the salaries 
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Smith. 
hat rude and comparatively early 
of society in which you lived, the world of 


state 
letters was as yet hardly acquainted with the 
very ingenious device by which, as we cannot 
make the lights of antiquity communicate with 
us, we enable ourselves to communicate with 
them. This art of inditing letters to the illus- 
trious dead has, as you are perhaps aware, been 
brought to a very high degree of perfection by 
a fellow-countryman of yours, a Mr. Andrew 
Lang, whose mortuary epistles have been ad- 
dressed in turn to some of “the most respecta- 
ble orders and to some of the most frivolous 
professions.” I should, however, shrink from 
the most humble attempt to imitate that lumi- 
nous correspondent, no less than from obtrud- 
ing my unworthy self upon your notice, were 
it not that I have reason to believe that I may 
excite your self-love in my favor and may con- 
fine myself to considerations not of my own 
necessities, but of your advantage. 

The ‘Wealth of Nations,” which founded your 
claim, since disputed, of being “the father of 
political economy.” has not altogether escaned 
the fate of similar classics. It has been observed 
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that it is the lot of every literary masterpiece 
to become with age first the cloistered delight 
of the student, and finally the defenceless vic- 
tim of the specialist. How far ~~ has been 
true in the case of the ‘Wealth of Nations’ I 
venture to submit to your candid judgment. 
The early verdicts passed upon your illus- 
trious work were, I believe, almost uniformly 
favorable. The eminent Mr. Buckle so late as 
1869 pronounced it “in its ultimate results 
probably the most important book that has ever 
been written,” and declared it had “done more 
toward the happiness of man than has been ef- 
fected by the united abilities of all the states- 
men and legislators of whom history has pre- 
served an authentic account.” That this is 
tolerably high praise you will probably be dis- 
posed yourself to admit. Unfortunately, more 
than one of that historian’s literary and scien- 
tific pers have been latterly reversed. “If 
the rod be bent too much one way,” says the 
proverb, “in order to make it straight “e must 
bend it as much the other.” Whep Mr. Buckle 
penned his eulogistic sentence he was probably 
unaware that Du Pont de Nemours had long 
previously declared “everything that is true in 
this respectable but tedious work, in two fat 
quarto volumes, is to be found in Turgot’s ‘Re- 
flexions on the Formation and Distribution of 
tiches.’”’ Such an unjust and indiscriminate 
criticism was certainly “a brutal and an odious 
business,” but I cite the remark merely to indi- 
cate the extremes to which “the levity and in- 
constancy of human nature” may proceed. 
Midway between this excessive laudation and 
this indiscriminate abuse, the more careful 
study of recent economists is tending to settle 
down to a more rational conclusion. Apart 
from the Germans who have weighed your im- 
mortal work like the fine dust of the balances, 
the most discriminating study of your services 
to political philosophy has been made in this 
generation by Mr. Bagehot, “ Woodrow Wil- 
son, and Mr. John Rae. Mr. James Bonar has 
recently collected the titles of many of the 
books formerly in your library, and that very 
ingenious and profound author, Mr. Edwin 
Cannan, has recently unearthed a copy of one 
of your former students notes made of your 
early lectures on Justice, Police, Revenue, and 
Arms. This latter work especially, edited with 
lynx-eyed acumen by the excellent Mr. Cannan, 
promises to put us in possession of many of the 
secrets of your literary activity which perhaps 
you had thought would descend to the grave 
with vour ashes. Mr. Cannan’s conclusions go 
far to discredit the contentions of Continental 
writers as to your alleged plagiarism, and con- 
sole one in “those anxious and desponding mo- 
ments” when, in matters speculative as well as 
practical, we think of “changing masters.” 
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He begins by observing that a somewhat un- 
important and obscure chapter “Concerning 
the Values or Prices of Goods” in the lecture of 
your teacher, “the never-to-be-forgotten Dr. 
ILutcheson,” upon natural jurisprudence was 
the germ out of which grew your renowned In- 
quiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth 
of Nations. In support of this conjecture Mr. 
Cannan points out that in your own lectures 
onJurisprudence(of which the recently discoy- 
ered notes give us a fairly adequate notion) you 
treat, in Part Il, under Police, “of the prices 
of commodities, of money, of the division of 
labor, and of the progress of opulence,”’—in 
short, of those very topics which comprise so 
large a part of your later treatise, which Mr. 
Bagehot has wittily dubbed an account of how 
“from bei Ing a savage, man rose to be a Scotch- 
man.” A somewhat detailed comparison of va- 
rious sections of your lectures on jurisprudence 
and of the ‘Wealth of Nations’ makes it obvious 
that a great part of the substance of this famous 
work was embodied in your earlier lectures. It 
is not alone the correspondences between your 
earlier lectures and your later volume, how- 
ever, which have revealed to us the secrets of 
your literary labors. Inasmuch as your lectures 
on jurisprudence were composed long before 
you had made the acquaintance of the econo- 
mists (or physiocrats, as we now call them), it 
is obvious that you could have incorporated i 
the earlier lectures nothing that had been bor- 
rowed from those Frenchmen “of great learn- 
ing and ingenuity.” And similarly, as your 
earlier disquisitions show no trace of any ex- 
tended treatment of Capital Stock or of Distribu- 
tion, we might reasonably conjecture with Mr. 
Cannan that your indebtedness to the physio- 
crats is limited to your dissertations upon these 
subjects—a conjecture that is amply confirmed 
by several significant facts. One of these facts, 
to wit, the subordins ate position accorded by you 
to the theory of distribution, had already sug- 
gested to Mr. Cannan long before the recent 
discovery of your early lectures, that the very 
idea of Distribution was an after-thought with 
you, and that you had borrowed the term as a 
convenient label for your own sagacious remarks 
upon prices, rent, wages, and profits. 

Your inclusion of this foreign material in 
your great work reflects, I feel bound to say, 
more credit upon your generosity than upon 
your judgment. Like that of all innovators, 
your labors have proved “partly solid and partly 

sophistical”; but. barring your treatment of 
Rent and its relation to Price, no part of your 
treatise has been more “barren and unproduc- 
tive” than your treatment, or more strictly your 
version of the physiocratic treatment, of capital 
and distribution. 

There are, to be sure, passages in your im- 
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the truth no less “conveniency 
several dicta enunciated by vou deserves special 
conomie motive 
and in the last resort is governed by cost; tl 
is the greatest stimulus to private 
exertion and ordinarily the effective pro- 
tection of the public interest: and that taxation 
is a science governed by principles other than 
plucking what the goose will bear—all these 
truths you have set in a lig 

grow dim or disappear. 

I shall bring this already long epistle to a 
close by hazarding some observations upon the 
practical workings of your doctrine as it has 
“fixed and realized itself’ in the policy 
practice of nations. You need hardly to be re- 
minded that vou once said that to expect “that 
the freedom of trade should ever be entirely 
restored in Great Britain is as absurd as to ex- 
pect that an Oceania or Utopia should be estab- 
lished in it.” This result, in whose triumph 
vou had so little confidence, I need hardly tell 
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you, has been completely secured. 
middle of the present century manufae- 
turers of England had fully prepared them- 
selves for the conquest of the world’s markets: 
so that, intent onlv upon their own gain, they 
were led, as it were, by “an invisible hand,” to 
promote an end which was no part of their orig- 
inal intention, and have since sought by “this 
liberal and generous system” to rival all “mer- 
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ti ions in this branch of foreign trade 
and in due time to justle them out of it alto- 
oether.” I will only observe in passing that 
your skepticism in regard to the ultimate tri- 
umph of free trade at once allies you (in a meas- 
ure) with present-day reformers, and at the 
immeasurably separates you from 
Posse ssed the sagacity to see vhat 


ild be of permanent advantage, but 


same time 
You 


reforms Wwol 


them. 
these 
to-day are given 


timistic conjectures as 


ced any large fait 
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additional duty, “of erecting 
intaining certain public works 
never be for the interest 
nall number of individuals t 
} the profit could 


can 


tain, because 


‘xpense to individual or 


any 


»f individuals,” has been exacily 

now hear it said on every side 

at truth I will not determine—that 
of exorbitant prices to be wrung 


‘+h the private erection 


‘ks of all kinds 


and we 


the consumer throug 
and maintenance of public 
and necessitates t! niars of 
state’s industrial domain. be- 
ving, as you did, that no two characters are 
ign” and 
“trader,” public opinion seems to be inclining 
to just the opposite conviction. There are still 
a few who incline to think that the conclusions 
vou reached on this and similar subjects will 
vet be substantiated by hard-won experience, 
but I seems as though experience 
vere the only master by whom the lesson is 
ever likely to be thoroughly taught. Still, what- 
vith reference to mod- 
ern problems, economists all will agree that 
vour system as originally expounded in the 
‘Wealth of Nations” when taken in connection 
witl first 
saw the light, was, “with all its imperfections . 
the nearest approximation to the truth that 
had yet been published upon the subject of po- 
that account well 
worth the man who 
wishes to examine with attention the principles 
of that very important science.” 
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Memories of Hawthorne.* 


We have had a Life of Hawthorne by his son, 
which was not a life at all, but a collection of 
letters. It was charming, it was valuable, but 
it was not a biography, and it had no right to 
that name. The book which Mrs. Lathrop here 
offers us is of the same order as the work of 
Julian Hawthorne, but with better judgment 
she has called it by its proper name. Memories 
of Hawthorne this volume does contain, but no 
one should read it who is not already acquainted 
with the life of our greatest novelist, for it is 
rather the character of Nathaniel Hawthorne 
that is here described than it is the story of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne that is told. We might 
add a further limitation: it 1s the description of 
the married life of Mr. and Mrs. Hawthorne. 
What we the novelist himself is little; 
what we derive from the letters of Sophia Pea- 
body and Sophia Hawthorne, concerning her 
household at Salem, at Concord, at Lenox, in 
England, and in Italy, is much more. 

Mrs. Hawthorne was undoubtedly a clever 
letter-writer w in{inite capacity for adora- 
tion, and when she had as well the advantages 
of an interesting subject, it is no wonder that 
her letters are charming. {n them we see Haw- 
thorne through a reflected light of love and 
wifely reverence, and we have without stint the 
quality which all biographers must possess, that 
of profound sympathy with the subject. It 
may be objected | y the stickler for absolute jus- 
tice that a wife must necessarily he prejudiced 
in favor of a husband who is also a man of 
genius; but we must remember that these let- 
ters were written without thought of publica- 
tion and contain the most unguarded confi- 
dences. Mrs. Lathrop says in her introduction: 

“Tt will be seen that this volume is really writ- 
ten by Sophia Hawthorne”; and again: “I have 
tried to weed out those written records of hers 
(even from 1820) reaching to her last year in 
1871, that could give no especial pleasure to 
any descendant might come upon them, 
and I have been astonished to find that there 
was scarcely 

In the greater portion of the book Mrs. Lath- 
rop has done little more than bind t 
the letters which tell the story of her 
were, in a series of cross-s 
_ is. of course, the only way for her 

od. for she was put a ch ild wh en the 
le tt for England, and it is not until t 
life occunies the scene of action te 
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memory is made responsible for the impressions 
of her father. 

When we do come to those portions of the 
book for which the authoress is directly respon- 
sible, the work certainly does not lose in vigor 
and accur: icy of portre yal and interest of ma- 
terial. Part of this is due, perhaps, to the ad- 
vantages by one who is writing 
directly for publication, but much also to the 
simple yet elegant expression of Mrs. Lathrop’s 
thought. Particularly is this noticeable in the 
chapter on “The Artist at Work,’ in which she 
describes Hawthorne’s method of writing. 

It is always interesting to know how a great 
work has been accomplished, and doubly 
when the great work has been done on our own 
soil and is so thoroughly a result of our native 
conditions. Hawthorne was essentially Ameri- 
can. It is true that he was also essentially Pu- 
ritan and New England, but it must always re- 
main a fact that he touched the hard, dry life 
of his district, its honesty and its narrowness, 
its sterling virtue and its deliberate crime, and 
drew from it all the romance which no one 
hefore had found there, 
it there. 

Hawthorne’s work was the protest of an ideal- 
ist against the tendency teward slavish imita- 
tion of actual nature, which he sawapproaching. 
Our literature is too often content to paint “the 
primrose by the river’s brim” or the small child 
gutter’s brim just as they are, and the 
the p and the child are ap- 
proached the greater is the applause. And we 
call the result realism! Hawthorne might have 
painted the ‘House of the Seven Gables’ much 
more accurately than he did; he rather to 
invest the old house with elusive, romantic 
charm which captivates senses and makes 
us believe that we are breathing the atmosphere 
should always have lived in, and one that is 
perfectly reasonable and In it many 
things can happen which the laws of ordinary 
nature forbid; whole troops of ghosts can walk 
and no reader objects, for the reader is himself 
idealized and under the power of a wonderful 
artist of the supernatural. When the spell is all 
over, the artist has prepared him for the shock 
of re-entering the living and matter-of-fact 
world. Lest the return should efface the glimpse 
which he has had of a broader way of thinking, 
Hawthorne offers him his choice of solutions of 
the problems to which the introduction of the 
supernatural has given rise. He can believe 
that Judge Pyncheon died of apoplexy, he 
ean also believe that the curse of the condemned 
wizard = had, in some mysterious way, its des- 
tined « . and “God has given him blood 
drink.” Tt ‘provides a very comfortable conclu- 
sion for either way of thinking, and follows at 
time a method truly artistic. 
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Work of this sort, however idealistic, is gen- 
erally done by the hardest kind of systematic 
labor, and that Hawthorne was no exception to 
this rule is shown in Mrs. Lathrop’s description 
of his methods. ‘He wrote principally in the 
morning, with that absorption and regularity 
which characterize the labor of men who are re- 
membered.” 

Hie seems to have been one of those writers 
who correct before the thoughts are put on 
paper, and then write quickly and readily, al- 
tering little. If he did not correct, he did de- 
stroy, for we have his own words that he “passed 
the day in writing stories and the night in burn- 
ing them.” 

The personal pictures of Hawthorne by his 
wife are too natural, too sacred, for criticism; 
too sacred, perhaps, for publication at all; but 
one of the troubles of greatness is the abolition 
of privacy, and we, at least, who are thus ad- 
mitted into the confidence of the Hawthorne 
family, need not cavil at the taste which per- 
mitted it. The letters are allowed to tell their 
own story of the mutual attraction of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne and Sophia Peabody, of their court- 
ship and marriage, and of the early privations 
that came to them at Salem, Concord, and 
Lenox. Through them ali Hawthorne appears 
the same strong yet gentle nature, slightly re- 
served to outsiders, but warm and genial to his 
personal friends, and always watchful over the 
delicate health of his wife. That the Wizard of 
New England became, during the absence of a 
housemaid, the cook of Lenox, is not at all out 
of keeping with Hawthorne’s character. 

Then the letters carry us to England, where 
Hawthorne discharged the duties of the consul- 
ate with distinct success. The pleasure of the 
English sojourn seems to have been marred 
considerably by the dinners which Hawthorne 
was forced to attend, and for which he appears 
to have had a most cordial dislike. Some of 
these troubles were atoned for by the people 
whom they meet in Italy a little later. At this 
point the letters are varied with the narrative 
of Mrs. Lathrop, and we read of the constant 
intercourse with the Brownings, the Motleys, 
Pierce, Aubrey de Vere, and others. 

The return to America was the beginning of 
the end. The splendid health which had always 
been Hawthorne’s then forsook him, and his 
time was spent chiefly in making those journeys 
in search of health from the last of which he 
was never to return. 

One closes a book like this with the feeling 
that he has been living for a while in the very 
atmosphere which Hawthorne breathed. The 
effect of Hawthorne’s influence upon those who 
knew him best is evidenced in the words of his 
daughter as she describes the start of his last 
journey: “Like a snow image of an unbending 
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but an old,old man, he stood for a moment gaz- 
ing at me. My mother sobbed, as she walked 
beside him to the carriage. We have missed 
him in the sunshine, in the storm, in the twi- 
light, ever since.” 

ARTHUR HoBsoN QUINN. 


The Street Railway System of Phila- 
delphia.* 

One of the most hopeful signs of a newer 
trend in the study of municipal problems is the 
appearance of Dr. Speirs’s book. <A score of 
years have passed since the commissions ap- 
pointed by Governor Tilden in New York and 
Governor Hartranft in Pennsylvania made the 
now famous reports which so prominently di- 
rected the attention of the public to the mis- 
government of American cities. Since that 
time the problems of municipal government 
have received a generous share of public atten- 
tion through the periodical literature. The dis- 
cussion for the most part, however, has been 
theoretical rather than descriptive or educa- 
tional. Little or no effort has been made to 
impart exact and useful information bearing 
upon the problems discussed. The difficult and 
complicated problems of public ownership and 
control of natural monopolies have been freely 
discussed without any adequate information 
upon which such a discussion could be intelli- 
gently based. What the public have most 
needed—facts—they have been most impatient 
of. Dr. Speirs’s book is a genuine contribution 
of some necessary facts, and accordingly is of 
interest to a much wider circle than its title 
implies. 

The book is admirably free from any special 
pleading,and maintains a judicial tone through- 
out. Although one chapter is devoted to each 
of the subjects of municipal ownership and 
publie control, our author discusses the desira- 
bility or the theoretical aspects of neither. He 
confines his discussion entirely to the legal as- 
pects of the questions as embraced in the laws 
and ordinances under which the several street 
railways are operating. The book will conse- 
quently be disappointing both to the radical 
and the conservative, and to all others whose 
theories are formulated without much regard 
for the facts. It will also be disappointing to the 
general reader, for the reason that it assumes a 
knowledge of the economic relation of natural 
monopolies to the public. This is a serious de- 
fect in a book intended as much for the general 
reader as for the specialist. There is probably 
no question connected with municipal govern- 
ment concerning which there is more confusion 

*‘The Street Railway Svstem of Philadelphia: Its 
History and Present Condition.” By Frederic W. 
Speirs, Ph. D. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. 
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in the mind the average citizen, nor con- 
cerning which there is more loose and fallacious 
reasoning, than this very question of the rela- 
tion of natural monopolies to the public and the 
best method of regulating and controlling them 
in the interest of the public.* 

In the chapter on the evolution of monopoly 
in street railway service Dr. Speirs makes the 
following statement: “Economic law in urban 
transportation was unconsciously defied by the 
General Assembly of Pennsylvania when the 
railway system was established. The 
General Assembly said, ‘Let there be ene 
tion,’ where economic law says no real and per- 
manent competition can exist.” Every econom- 
ist understands this; but the great mass of the 
people, including legislators, still cling 
idea that competition regulates prices in the 
fields of street railway, gas, electric light, tele- 
phone,and similar services in their nature mon- 
opolistic. It is accordingly to be regretted 
that Dr. Speirs did not discuss the economic 
theory of natural monopolies. 


street 


1 
to the 


The history of the street — ay developme nt 
in Philad¢ ‘Iphia i is unfortunately quite typical of 
that of American cities generally. It shows a 
persistent and futile effort on the part of the 
state legislature to secure competition by grant- 
ing franchises to rival companies. From 1857 
to 1874 no less than thirty-nine different com- 
panies were gTi anted charte rs to operate street 
railways in Philadel lphia. What sooner or later 
always occurs where franchises are granted t 
rival companies took place in the infancy of 
the street railway industry in Philadelphia. As 
early as 1859 the several companies entered into 
an alliance for the purpose of regulating com- 
petition. This method soon gave way to con- 
solidation, and by 1876 the thirty-nine compa- 


nies were reduced to seventeen, operating their 
lines in nominal independence, but really work- 


ing under an agreement made by the board of 
street railway presidents, and fully controlled 
by them. The formation of traction companies 
and the introduction of electricity as a motive 
power made the advantages of combined opera- 
tion greaterand moreapparent. Accordingly,since 
1880 consolidation has been greatly accelerated. 
Under the general corporation act of 1874, how- 
ever, it was unlawful for one corporation to use 
its funds to purchase stock in another, or to 
hold the same, except as collateral security for 
prior indebtedness. Nor had the traction com. 
panies any authority to lease the lines to which 
they furnished motive power. But the subser- 
vient state legislature kindly removed these pro- 
visions, so irksome to the traction companies, 
and permitted them to invest their funds in the 

* See Marshall’s 
p. 532, et seq., 


‘Principles of Economics,’ Vol. I, 
for a discussion of this question. 
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purchase of the stock and bonds of other com- 
panies, and to lease the property and franchises 
of the street railway companies they desired to 
operate. It is a striking coincidence that the 
same year that the first traction company was 
organized the printed reports of theSecretary of 
Internal Aifairs on railroads became practically 
valueless so far as the financial aspects of the 
concerned. — Fi- 
nally, in the legislation was 
passed, and all of the important lines but one 
were consolidated by lease or merged into a sin- 
gle giant corporation with an authorized capital 
of $30,000,000 and controlling more than four 
hundred miles of track. The unfortunate fea- 
ture of all this is not that the railway 
lines have been consolidated, for both theory 
and practice agree that the 

tages of consolidation are manifestly 
the publie thereby 
only a proper measure of regulation and control 
is retained. Moreover, consolidation was inevi- 
table. But the legislature ought to have 
seen this result and taken measures to retain 


street railway ac sageenie ure 


1895, 


street 
economic advan- 
creat. and 


interest best subserved, if 


Lore- 


for the public the vast sums now paid as rentals 
to the street railway companies for ~ fran- 
chise privileges which the city has bestowed 
upon them with such excessive liberality 

The returns exacted for the france hives fall 
into three classes: (1) Nearly all the roa 
required to repave and keep in repair the entire 
street traversed by their tracks. This condition 
was exacted by ordinance as early as 1857, bhe- 
fore the great value of the street fran- 


nown. source of in- 


ds are 


railway 
chises was k1 
terminable litigation, the street railway compan- 
ies having resisted its enforcement 
beginning. Defeated in regard to the claim that 
the city had no authority io exact such a con- 
dition, they subsequently maintained that their 
liability to repave was limited to the use of the 
same material as employed at the cone the fran- 
chise was granted. When the ¢ ity began to re- 
place the cobble-stone pavements with new and 
improved material, the question of the railways’ 
liability became an important one. A test case 
brought to determine the city’s authority to 
stipulate the kind of material to be used lin- 
gered along in the courts for five years. In 
1891 the Supreme Court, with rare humor, de- 
cided that it was never intended that the street 
railway companies “should always live in a cob- 
ble-stone age,” and affirmed the decision of the 
lower courts requiring them to repave with new 
and improved pavement as the city should di- 
rect. Since that time two hundred and seventy- 
one miles of street have been repaved by the 
street railway companies, at an estimated cost 
= $9,000,000. The annual value of this to the 

ris placed at $450,000. 

ty) Most of the companies chartered by spe- 
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cial act prior to 1874 are required to pay a tax 
of 6 per cent on dividends when they exceed 
6 per cent. In the case of about half of these 
companies the tax is on all dividends in excess 
of 6 per cent. This provision, too, has been a 
fruitful source of litigation, the street railway 
ttempting to avoid their charter 


livations by resorting to devious methods well 


companies 
ob! 
known to such corporations. ‘The amount re- 
ceived by the city from this source was in 
5 $92,539.20. This sum would be consid- 
reased if certain railway 


itted to consolidate by meth- 


companies 


which is, to say the least, 
ertain others were not 


the payment of the tax wholly or in 


The most 


discouraging feature in con- 

tay lividends is that, al- 
: : 

panies chartered by 
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a tax, this 


in 1896 
CALVO! 1.000; yr weir justly condemns 
this form of taxation, as it offers a direct pecun- 
rey 
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cars to accommo- 
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he seems to t <. Frequent investiga 
fact that 
ailwav companies often fail to secure 
car licenses for all the cars they use. 

From tateme? it appears that the 
citv is receiving an annual return from the 
street railwa ‘s equivalent to $639,000, 


llection so easy as 
tions bv 
the city authorities have disclosed the 


the street r 
these 


Vv companit 
a by no means inconsiderable sum. It may be 
safely said that Philadelphia is receiving to-day 
a larger return from this source than any other 
American city, with perhaps one or two excep- 
tions. But under the system of 
granting perpetual charters and frane hises here- 
tofore practiced in Pennsylvania, it is made im- 
possible for Philadelphia to secure in the future 
anything like an adequate return for the privi- 
leges granted. Many other cities, however, al- 
though at present receiving but a beggarly re- 
turn for franchises, have retained the power to 
secure much more favorable returns when pub- 
lie opinion is once awakened to their impor- 
tance and value. 

Dr. Speirs does not discuss the question of the 
most desirable form of return for franchises, 
whether by sale, by taxation, by improved ser- 


vice, or by lower fares. The book, however, is 


pernicious 


*See THE Citizen for January and February, 1896. 
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full of facts bearing upon these questions, and 
cannot fail to be of service to the municipal re- 
former anc — public-spirited citizen in aiding 
them to solve these difficult problems. rs en- 
tally the book is an interesting commentary on 
a large and important body of valuable a 
vhich are still a sealed book alike to the in- 
vestig public. Until a widespread 
and persistent demand is made for a uniform 
system of keeping the accounts of quasi-public 
corporations, and publicity given to these ac- 
counts under a rigid system of control, the peo- 
ple will never know exactly how valuable are 
the gifts they h such prodi- 
gality upon the street railway companies, and 

equently will not be in a position to de- 


mand intelligently what is justly their own. 
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he Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem.* 


me respects the author was admirably 
fitted for the work for which Chilexctoones stands. 
Colonel Co1 nder was engaged for many years in 
theexploration: ndeurve -y of the Holy Land. His 
“Tent Work in Palestine’ was publis shed in 1878, 
and since that time he has written book after 
ts of his laborious in- 
He has had most unusual advan- 
tages, and has gained a fund of information 
about Palestine which probably no other scholar 
possesses. In other respects he was very poorly 
equipped for this task. He had no adequate 
knowledge of the sources. In his summary of 
them he does not even mention the most exten- 
» collection of all, the Recueil des historiens 
The sources — he does men- 
quotes generally in English transla- 
had a very insuffieie ont acquaintance 
with what other scholars have done, and has 
fallen into many errors from which he would 
have been saved if he had known their works. 
In particular, he seems not to have used any 
in German. The most striking instance, 
however, of his ignorance of the literature of 
the subject is that he has not used Dod 
on the very subject of which he is oe His 
lack of acquaintance with general medizv: 
tory has led him into many a curious oleic 
such as the statement (p. 423) that “Virgil be- 
came known” as a result of the Crusades. 
Lastly, he has not had training in methods of 
historical research, and has shown no critical 
skill in the use of sources. He repeats the 
legends of Peter the Hermit, of Richard the 
Lion-Hearted’s captivity, of Eleanor’s sucking 
the = and many others. The result of his 
splendid but deficient preparation is a volume 
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**The Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem, 1099 to 1291 
A.D, By Lieut.-Col. C. R Conder, LL. D., M. R. A. S., 
R. E. Pp. 443. London: Palestine Exploration Fund, 
1897. 
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from which the specialist can learn much, and 
by which the uninitiated will often be led into 
error. His knowledge of the country and of the 
Crusaders’ movements is accurate. His general 
ideas as to the causes and results of the Cru- 
sades are correct. By a careful use of Rohr- 
icht’s ‘“Regesta,’ Rey’s ‘Colonies franques,’ and 
narratives of contemporary travelers, combined 
with his own knowledge of localities, he has 
gathered together a mass of facts which will cer- 
tainly be useful to futureworkers. If he had con- 
fined himself to his immediate subject, he would 
have made fewer errors. But this bookisa history of 
the Crusades rather than of the Latin Kingdom 
of Jerusalem. It is a matter of regret that the 
author did not either omit or greatly condense 
the chapters on ‘Peter the Hermit,’ *The March 
to Antioch,’ ‘The Third Crusade,’ and on ‘St. 
Louis’ which in itself takes up over one-quarter 
of the volume, and fill the space with valuable 
geographical information, which he is so well 
fittedto give. Thevolumeneedsa careful revision. 
Minor details, such as the lack of uniformity 
in the use of capitals and the slips in proof- 
reading, e. g., Segur for Suger (p. 108), would 
then be corrected. Conflicting statements like 
those relative to the battle of Hattin (pp. 144 
and 153), or the Assassins (pp. 230 and 231), 
would then disappear. In conclusion we wish 
to express our regret that so able a scholar as 
Lieutenant-Colonel Conder should have at- 
tempted a task for which he was hardly pre- 
pared. The two maps which accompany the 
work are excellent. 
Dana CARLETON Muyro. 
Universily of Pennsylvania. 


The Principles of Sociology: Ecclesias- 
tical, Professional, and Indus- 
trial Institutions.* 


Mr. Spencer has, with the appearance of this 
volume, completed his ‘Synthetic Philosophy, 
the program of which, when announced in 1860, 
startled the scientific world by its audacity. So 
enormous an intellectual task has rarely been 
accomplished by one man, and the record of 
the personal obstacles overcome in its perform- 
ance will be always an interesting chapter in 
the history of science. Mr. Spencer’s followers, 
and even those who do not accept his conclu- 
sions, may fittingly join in the world-wide ex- 
pression of congratulation upon the happy close 
of a useful intellectual career. No greater ser- 


vice has been rendered by any individual in this 


**The Principles of Sociology.’ By Herbert Spencer. 
Vol. Ili. Part VI, Ecclesiastical Institutions; Part 
VII, Professional Institutions; Part VIII, Industrial 
Institutions. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1897; pp. 
x, 645. 
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eventful century in making science popular and 
interesting the masses in its results. Spencer 
wrote so intelligibly and did his work so well 
that we have within his lifetime outgrown his 
chief contribution to the thought of the time. 
Kverybody knows his universal formula of evo- 
lution — the process by which matter passes 
from a state of homogeneity and indefiniteness 
of organization to a state of heterogeneity and 
definiteness of organization. Because this has 
been so completely ingrained into the thought 
of the time, its further elucidation and defence 
in the realm of the super-organie world pos- 
sess less interest now than they did at a time 
when all sorts of foolish objections were made 
to the very idea of evolution. Of the three 
parts comprised within the third volume of the 
‘Principles of Sociology,’ two have already ap- 
peared in print, and we may confine our com- 
ments to the part on ‘Industrial Institutions,’ 
which is new. As a contribution to the litera- 
ture of sociology, little has been added to what 
every well-read student of the subject may be 
expected to know; and so far as the theoretical 
importance of the work goes—that is, as a con- 
ribution to the theory of sociology—nothing 
has been added to what Spencer has already 
givenus in his otherworks. Even in the carefully 
prepared references to the literature consulted, 
for which all students may well be grateful, 
there are not the indications of that extensive 
and eager search for the latest sources which 
characterized all of Spencer's earlier work. At 
best, this last volume is only a continuation of 
the story of the first and second, without adding 
any new theoretical conceptions or much fresh 
information. 

There are portions of the chapters on ‘Indus- 
trial Institutions’ which doubtless will surprise 
many persons thoroughly familiar with Spencer’s 
views on current questions; these are more par- 
ticularly the sections on “Trade Unionism’ and 
on ‘Co-operation.’ After a lengthy argument 
along the lines we might expect from Spencer 
showing that trade unions are identical in na- 
ture with ancient trade combinations and are 
illusory attempts to restrain personal liberty of 
all concerned in order to get more for one’s 
labor, a benefit which is canceled when gener- 
ally successful, “every kind of wage- 
earner is taxed for the benefit of every other 
kind of wage-earner,” the author surprises us 
with the statement that as “organizations for 
rendering mutual aid...theycan scarcely be too 
much lauded.” He approvesof them ina general 
way on the ground that they are legitimate in 
self-defence under existing industrial conditions, 
and are helpful as disciplinary agencies in a 
stage of social evolution when fitness for living 
and working together is a chief requisite. Even 
this concession sounds less like Spencer but 
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more like rational social philosophy than we 
should naturally expect to find in the ‘Synthetic 
Philosophy.’ The section on ‘Co-operation’ is 
a still fairer statement of the present situation 
and of the real problems involved. The thought 
of the closing chapters on ‘Socialism’ and “T'he 
Near Future’ is quite familiar to those who have 
read Spencer’s contributions to recent periodi- 
cal literature. He looks back on the England 
of the middle of this century as a place where 
the maximum of personal liberty existed, and 
on the future with forebodings of all kinds of 
tyrannies, different, but more powerful, than 
those imposed by church and state in the course 
of the painful social evolution through which 
the world has passed. Neither Mr. Spencer’s 
predictions nor his contributions to sociological 
thought, useful as they have been at times, are 
likely materially to affect future social evolu- 
tion, which has an outlook not so foreboding 
as he would have us believe, and which will 
doubtless bring many problems whose solution 
will not be greatly aided by the ‘Synthetic Phil- 
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University of Pennsylvania. 


The State and the Individual.* 

Almost every book dealing with the proper 
sphere of governmental action is compared with 
Spencers ‘Man vs. the State” The clear and 
definite view of governmental interference there 
set forth, and the consistent philosophy — in 
form at least — upon which it rests, have given 
it a rank amongst scientific treatises which the 
negative character of its conclusions hardly jus- 
Since the publication of Spencer’s es- 
says, the trend of thought has been distinctly 
away from the extremely individualistic view. 
An examination of the causes of this change 
will show the presence of two important influ- 
ences—the biologie concept of society and the 
clearer recognition of the character of the “nat- 
ural” and the “artificial” in human society. 
Whether biologie concepts and biologie meth- 
ods of reasoning will remain a fruitful method 
of dealing with social relations is still a question 
in dispute. Whatever future research may 
bring forth, the organie view of society has at 
least shown us the cl interdependence of 
parts, and has laid at rest all purely atomistic 
theories. Future scientists may find terms 
more exactly describing the nature of the social 
structure; the underlying thought, however, 
must remain a permanent acquisition to science. 

Another distinct step beyond the Spencerian 
point of view is in the interpretation of the 


** The State and the Individual.’ An Introduction to 
Political Science, with Special Reference to Socialistic and 
Individualistic Theories. By W. 8S. MeKechnie, M. A., 
LL.B. Pp. 451. Glasgow : Jas. MacLehose & Sons, 1896. 
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“natural” and “artificial” in human society. We 
no longer restrict the term “natural” to the 
play of primal social forees—the physical envir- 
onment, instinct, passion, ete. Nor do we re- 
gard the conscious modification of the struggle 
for existence as anything essentially “artificial.” 
The two terms are no longer contrasted with 
one another as representing mutually antagonis- 
tic theories of social progress. 

The great merit of Mr. McKechnie’s book lies 
in his unreserved acceptance of these principles. 
Upon them he constructs his system of political 
philosophy—if such it may be called. Unfor- 
tunately, his power of analysis does not retain 
the same high level which one is led to expect 
from the nature of the premises. The book is 
divided into three parts. In the first he deals 
with the state, its nature, origin, and end, its 
members and organization. In the second the 
province of law and government is defined, 
while the application of theory to practical poli- 
tics is reserved for Part III. An introduction 
containing two chapters treats of the mutual 
dependence of state and individual, and the 
scope of political science and its practical bear- 
ing on the theory of the state. 

Part I may be said to contain the really valu- 
able contribution to political science. In this 
the author shows a grasp of the literature of 
the subject, and a faculty of interpretation of 
political theories that places the book far 
above the stock discussions of the subject. The 
treatment of the question of sovereignty. of the 
sphere and end of the state, of the nature and 
objects of government, shows that the author 
has kept constantly in mind the basic principle 
of political science; that fundamental concepts 
must be examined with reference to the politi- 
cal ideas and standards of the period under in- 
vestigation. 

Part II is the least satisfactory portion of the 
work. The author here descends to the com- 
monplaces of political reasoning to such an ex- 
tent as to give hiswork at times the character of 
a collection of essays on political homiletics. 
Such phrases as these abound: “Coercion is not 
absolutely bad. but only its excess or misdirec- 
tion” (p. 312). “When all is said and done, there 
is generally something harsh in coercion which 
cannot be altogether eliminated” (p. 312). Or, 
again (p. 314), “The good citizen ought to be a 
member of the state first and only secondarily a 
member either of a political party or of a ma- 
jority or minority.” 

Furthermore, in the interpretation of the 
American political system he has failed to ap- 
preciate the extent to which encroachment upon 
civil and political rights has been made impos- 
sible as far as the ordinary legislative bodies 
are concerned. Constitutional restrictions have 
been multiplied to such an extent that the state 
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legislatures retain but a fraction of the powers 
enjoyed by them during the first half of the 
present century. 

In spite of these defects, which are particu- 
larly disappointing after having read the first 
portion of the work, it is not saying too much 
to place Mr. McKechnie’s contribution to the 
udy of governmental interference in the front 
rank of recent publications in the department 
of social science. 


+ 
ot 


L. S. Rowe. 


The Constitution of the United States.* 


Mr. Fisher, apparently much annoyed by the oft- 
repeated statements that the constitution of the 
United States is either an invention of the men who 
framed it or was by them copied after English or 
other European models, seeks in this volume to prove 
the contrary. His desire is—we quote from the title 
page—to show “that it is a development of progressive 
history, and not an isolated document struck off at a 
given time or an imitation of English or Dutch forms 
of government.” No one will question the merit of 
this contention, despite the rather journalistic manner 
in which it is here expressed. But with the method of 
proof adopted there is ample opportunity for taking 
issue. Nor is the idea so new as one would suppose 
from a mere perusal of Mr. Fisher's book. It has been 
advanced and proofs of it have been adduced within 
the past ten years by many writers, the most notable 
of whom are the late Professor Johnston, of Prince- 
ton, and Professor Robinson, of Columbia. The latter. 
in his very able paper published in 1890, covered the 
ground traversed by Mr. Fisher, though in much less 
detail, yet in manner far more scientific. 

After stating his case, Mr. Fisher takes up in order 
the general characteristics of colonial charters and of 
the constitutions that were adopted during the revo- 
lutionary period, and which are called for convenience 
the “constitutions of 1776.” In the chapter on the 
charters the most striking features are the attempts 
to prove that those of later date are invariably bor- 
rowed from those that preceded, and the emphasis 
put upon the fact that they evolved out of the char- 
ters to the earlier trading companies. By holding 
constantly in mind the greater perfection of present- 
day constitutional documents, Mr. Fisher gets out of 
touch with the political ideas of the times when the 
colonial charters were granted. For while it may ap- 
pear so to some minds, it is scarcely just to describe 
the Fundamental Orders of Connecticut as beginning 
“wrong end foremost.” A similar failure to appreciate 
the then existing conditions of political theory and 
the local circumstances controlling the adoption of 
state governments is shown when the constitutions 
are treated of. Otherwise the absence of a governor 
from and the appointment of public officers by the 
legislature of New Hampshire would not be termed a 
“barbarous” proceeding, nor the right accorded the 
Virginia lower house of originating all legislation be 
spoken of as a “mere freak.” 

All this, however, is by way of introduction, for 
Mr. Fisher does not really take up the proof of his 
thesis until the fifth chapter is reached. His method 
may briefly be stated to be as follows: Certain ideas 
appear in our national constitution, such as a house 
of representatives, a senate, the origin of money bills 


*‘The Evolution of the Constitution of the United 
States,’ ete. By Sydney George Fisher. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company, 1897. 8vo; pp. 398. 
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in the popular branch, the veto power, the appointing 
power, and so on. These same ideas also existed in 
more or less developed stages in the constitutions of 
the Revolution and in the charters that preceded them. 
Now, if we arrange one after another, under the sep- 
arate headings, these clauses bearing a similarity to 
one another,it will be seen that the later constitution 
merely borrowed from the best of the earlier charters and 
constitutions. Now, it is certainly true that these sim- 
ilarities do exist, and that there is a strong presump- 
tion in favor of the idea that the constitution was 
fashioned as it is because of the experiences in govern- 
ment gained in the old thirteen states. But nothing 
more is here done than to show the existence of these 
resemblances. No proof is adduced to indicate how the 
framers of the constitution consciously or uncon- 
sciously borrowed from the state constitutions. Pro- 
fessor Robinson has, on the contrary, furnished just 
the information that is lacking here. He examined 
carefully Elliot’s debates and the ‘Federalist.’ and 
showed exactly what was the influence exerted by the 
experience of the states upon the minds of the mem- 
bers of the constitutional convention. 

No better illustration of the manner in which Mr. 
Fisher's method breaks down can be found than in the 
treatment of the origin of the judiciary powers. His 
ideas under this head are distributed over two chap- 
ters separated by more than a hundred pages. In the 
one (p. 174) the attempt is made to show “the gradual 
growth of a judiciary department in the colonial gov- 
ernments.” The “line” called—is not carried down 
“to the constitution” for the reason that the judiciary 
: seems to have a separate line of development 
connected with the development of federalism, and it 
will be treated under that head.” The summary, ac- 
cordingly, is “carried only far enough to show the 
growth and firm establishment of a judiciary depart- 
ment as a part of colonial government. . . . The 
constitutions of 1776 did not usually provide for a ju- 
diciary department, because those (sic) which they 
had had through the colonial period were already in 
existence and were satisfactory.” Then follow cita- 
tions from the colonial charters, beginning with the 
charter of Virginia, 1611-12, and ending with that of 
Georgia of 1732. 

The reason for leaving the matter here is that, ae- 
cording to Mr. Fisher’s idea, the provisions of the con- 
stitutions may be divided into two classes—the one 
“concerned with the forms and departments of admin- 
istration,” the other with the relations of the states 
to the general government, “federalism.” These two 
classes had entirely different developments. The for- 
mer were evolved from the charters and constitutions, 
the latter were derived from the movements toward 
and plans of union of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. And the national judiciary is here con- 
ceived to be a development of “federalism.” Turning 
to the chapter, therefore, dealing with the “evolution 
of federalism in detail,” and seeking for enlightenment, 
we find but disappointment. Instead of a philosophic 
account of the evolution of the idea of a national ju- 
diciary, we have merely citations from the Articles of 
Confederation from Randolph’s and Pinckney’s plans 
—the latter viewed as authentic—proposed in the con- 
stitutional convention, and finally the clauses of the 
Constitution itself, ending with the eleventh amend- 
ment. 

The unwisdom of attempting to exhibit a pro- 
cess of evolution of this kind by ignoring everything 
other than clauses in charters and constitutions is 
nowhere more evident than in this instance. An ex- 
amination of Elliot’s debates shows that the idea of a 
supreme court and the necessity of its establishment 
aroused little discussion, the whole great matter being 
disposed of in committee of the whole. Yet Gerry did 
not fail to draw the attention of the convention to the 
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great power that the court would have in annulling 
legislation viewed as unconstitutional. For he spe- 
cially referred to the fact that “in some states the 
judges had . . . set aside laws as being against 
the constitution.” And Hamilton, in the ‘Federalist,’ 
applauded “the wisdom of those states who have com- 
mitted the judicial power, in the last resort, . . . 
to distinct and independent bodies of men. Contrary 
to the supposition of those who have represented the 
plan of the convention, in this respect, as novel and 
unprecedented, it is but a copy of the constitutions of 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Car- 
olina, and Georgia.” And he might have added that 
those of Maryland and Delaware were much more spe- 
cific than the rest, in that they made distinct provi- 
sion for final courts of appeal. The others were satis- 
fied to leave the details, as in the federal constitution, 
to legislative enactment. 

To arrange clauses having similar basal ideas side 
by side in chronological sequence furnishes us, more- 
over, with no evidence as to their evolutionary rela- 
tions. The facts are that the people of one colony, 
down to revolutionary times, were almost in total ig- 
norance of what was happening in the next. They 
consequently attacked the problems before them, and 
they produced results bearing a striking similarity to 
each other. This but shows that when men of sim- 
ilar antecedents are confronted by like conditions. 
they think alike and produce institutions that 
strongly resemble each other. But it is idle to at- 
tempt to show that because this is so, and because 
the same ideas appear in one colony later than in an- 
other, a process of borrowing and evolution was neces- 
sarily going on. Further, it is impossible to attempt 
to exhibit the development of some of our most fun- 
damental institutions by merely making citations 
from charters and constitutions. As in the case of the 
judiciary, the starting point, it is true, is the charter; 
but to skip from that to the revolutionary constitu- 
tion is to ignore the whole process of development 
that is to be found by a study of the legislative en- 
actments of the individual colonies. Charters and con- 
stitutions up to recent years simply represented the 
outlines of government, that were to be filled in by 
the legislative bodies. To follow, therefore, the devel- 
opment of an idea that*was embodied originally in one 
of the colonial charters until it emerges greatly en- 
larged in the federal constitution, requires a different 
method than that adopted by Mr. Fisher. 

The chapter treating of the “evolution of federal- 
ism” is certainly the most valuable in the book, for it 
contains an account, in some detail, of the different 
plans of union proposed from 1643 to the adoption of 
the federal constitution. It is important to have this 
information arranged in this manner, although, to our 
mind, it evidences in but slight degree the existence 
of an evolutionary process. Union for defence against 
Indians is very different in its nature from union 
under the Articles of Confederation and the Constitu- 
tion. In fact, the conditions were so altered that the 
earlier plans were drawn upon in but slight degree 
when the closer union was entered upon. 

Mr. Fisher is much irritated whenever he has occa- 
sion to refer to Mr. Campbell and his theory of Dutch 
origins. Had he, however, read John Adams's first in- 
augural address, wherein he says that “the confedera- 
tion . . . was prepared from the models of the 
Batavian and Helvetic confederacies, . . . the 
only ones which the people at large had ever consid- 
ered,” he would not have written “that “no father of 
the republic [ever] sti uted that American institutions 
were of Dutch origin.” The real truth lies, however, 
not with him nor yet with either Mr. Campbell or Mr. 
Stevens: for the constitution is English and American 
and perhaps a trifle Dutch as well. 
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We are sorry to have to note that, while Mr. Fisher 
is very severe with the short-comings of other authors, 
he is not himself over-careful as to details. For ex- 
ample, there is no reason for assigning the date 1778 
to the Articles of Confederation. It is true that eight 
states signed them in July of that year, but this gave 
the Articles no force, for the obstinacy of Maryland 
prevented their taking effect until four years later. 
Kither 1777, when they were finally sent out to the 
states, or 1781 should ‘be the date assigned to them. 
Equally misleading is the statement (p. 20) that the 
“constitutions of 1776” were created because of a reso- 
lution of Congress passed in 1775, recommending the 
adoption of such a course. No such resolution was 
passed in that year. On May 10, 1776, Congress ad- 
vised the colonies to give up their allegiance to their 
old forms of government and establish such new ones 
as they saw fit. But we certainly cannot say of this 
resolution that (p. 24) “it has not been much noticed 
by writers on the sources of the constitution.” Few 
students of constitutional law will agree with Mr. 
Fisher in his view (pp. 38 and 113) that in the con- 
stitution the doctrine of the separation of powers is 
carried to such a point as to make “all [the] ee 
ments entirely distinct.” The constitution of South 
Carolina is said to be modeled after that of New 
Hampshire “quite closely.” But in the next few lines 
(p. 73) Mr. Fisher contradicts himself, for the only 
resemblance discovered is in the method of electing 
the legislative council, “and here the resemblance... 
stops.” 

Nor does that clause in the constitution which pro- 
vides that no person shall “for the same offence be 
twice put in jeopardy of life or limb” prohibit persons 
“accused of crime from being twice tried for the same 
offence” (p. 89). All will agree that Mr. Fisher’s most 
original discovery is that “the convention which 
framed the National Constitution in 1787 was origi- 
nally called ‘merely for the purpose of regulating the 
commerce between the states that bordered on the 
Chesapeake” (p. 225). 

There is no evidence to show that Galloway’s Plan 
of Union of 1774 met at one time “with the ap- 
proval of a majority of the Congress” (p.240) although 
it did receive five votes out of twelve. It is not quite 
accurate to speak of the committee of the states pro- 
vided for by the Articles of Confederation as an “ex- 
ecutive.” And the creation of that committee can cer- 
tainly not be regarded as a step in the development 
of the executive power of the president, Moreover, it 
was that committee which went to pieves in 1784 (p. 
252), and not Congress, which adjourned in good 
order. 

In conclusion, we should like to direct attention to 
the little-known pamphlet of Noah Webster’s, ‘The 
Sketches of American Policy,’ of which an account is 
given by Mr. Fisher in his chapter on the evolution of 
“federalism.” It deserves all the praise here bestowed 
upon it. F. 


Where a man cannot fitly play his own part, if he have 
not a friend, he may quit the stage.—Bacon. 


The higher the style we demand in friendship, ot 
course the less easy to establish it with flesh and blood. 


Friends such as we desire 
But a sublime hope cheers ever 
the faithful heart, that elsewhere, in other regions of the 
universal power, souls are now acting, enduring and 
daring, which can love us and which we can love.— 
Emerson. 


We walk alone in the world. 
are dreams and fables. 
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Verse. 


A CHURCH SPIRE IN THE CITY. 


Low-thoughted life weighs heavy on us yet : 
Mountains and streams, moors and the dusking sea, 
What reck we them where clamor and strife a-glee 
Whelm beauty down, in trampling streets beset ? 


Far lost those springs of life, must we forget 
All visionary power? Nay, linger, see, 
Where cleaving to the sky, in heauty free, 
Lifts yon cloud-pillar —spire and minaret. 


Strife knows not thee. Above our clangorous ways 

Thou meet’st the flushing morn and glimmering eve, 

And holdest converse with the coursing stars. 

Thy charm of beauty winning as we gaze 

Earth-worn and spent, doth bring us our reprieve, 
Changing for infinite heaven these prison bars. 


—Frederick H. Sykes. 


RECENT SONNETS OF WILLIAM WATSON. 
THE PLAGUE OF APATHY. 


The dewfall of compassion, is it 0 er 

So soon? So soon is dead indifference come ? 
From wintry sea to sea the land lies numb. 

With palsy of the spirit stricken sore, 

The land lies numb from iron shore to shore. 

The unconcerned—tiey flourish ; loud are some, 
And without shame. The multitude stand dumb. 
The England that we vaunted is no more. 

Only the witling’s sneer, the worldling’s smile, 
The weakling’s tremors, fail him not who fain 
Would rouse to noble deed. And all the while 

A homeless people, in their mortal pain, 

Toward one far and famous ocean isle 

Stretch hands of prayer, and stretch those hands in vain. 


THE AWAKENING, 


Thou art a star among the nations yet : 

Be thou a light of succour unto them 

That else are lost in blind and whelming seas. 
Around them is the tempest ; over them 

Cold splendours of the inhospitable night, 
Augustly unregardful : thou alone 

Art still the North Star to the labouring ship, 
In friendless ocean the befriending orb, 

And if thou shine not, whither is she steered ? 
Shine in thy glory, shine on her despair. 

Shine lest she perish—lest of her no more 
Than some lorn flotsam of mortality 

Remain to catch the first auroral gleam, 

When in the East flames the reluctant dawn. 


—From ‘‘ The Year of Shame.’’ London: John Lane. 


“INTO MY HEART AN AIR THAT KILLS.” 


Into my heart an air that kills 
From yon far country blows: 

What are those blue remembered hills, 
What spires, what farms are those ? 


That is the land of lost content, 
I see it shining plain, 

The happy highways where I went 
And cannot come again. 


—From ‘A Shropshire Lad,’ by A. E. Housman. London : 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner, and Co. 


Book Notes. 


A volume of American verse, classical in form, al- 
most faultless in structure, and thoroughly poetic in 
feeling is not a sufliciently common phenomenon in 
our literature to be passed by with a mere shrug of 
the shoulders or a few consecrated phrases. All this 
can be affirmed of Mr. Prosser Hall Frye’s collection of 
poems and sonnets entitled “The Substance of His 
House’ (Putnam's Sons). Few of these poems (we ex- 
cept ‘Brief as Woman's Love’ and ‘Bereavement’) are 
altogether successful,if by “success” we mean the crea- 
tion of a work of art that speaks to every intellect, 
that moves every heart, that lives in every memory. 
But if by success in verse we mean a man’s power to 
express in language happily chosen and polished in 
the highest degree thoughts and emotions inspired 
directly by nature and by passion, then the author 
may congratulate himself, for this he has achieved. 

Mr. Frye is a good “song-smith.” ‘The Substance of 
His House’ furnishes, we venture to think, the key to 
the criticism of his entire performance, and evinces 
subtlety. It is a confession that the best of the au- 
thor’s thought and inner life is contained between 
these two covers. These poems, all personal and sub- 
jective, without moral fibre or intellectual energy, give 
little promise of future achievement. Such fountains 
of inspiration are apt to fail when youth fails. 
Healthy growth is characterized by a capacity for fur- 
ther growth, but much of Mr. Frye’s sentiment is 
of so sickly a nature that, were it to develop even a 
little, it would cease to be poetic. His future as a poet 
would seem to be reduced to this alternative—happy 
love or silence. The heart cannot respond forever to 
one stimulus, even if the hand that applies the goad 
be judiciously varied. 

The words “The Substance of His House” are part of 
a well-known verse of Solomon’s song: “If a man 
would give all the substance of his house for love, it 
would utterly be contemned.” Mr. Frye, in his vol- 
ume of verse, at all events has given “the substance of 
his house” again and again. The opening line of the 
first poem, “You say you do not love me any more,” 
is the sad cry, raised at least twenty-three times, that 
echoes monotonously through his verses. Betrayal, 
treachery, ingratitude—these are the themes of which 
he sings almost exclusively. Women have made a tar- 
get of this poor poet’s heart. Scarcely does he con- 
gratulate himself on the withdrawal of one barbed 
dart before he is pierced by another. Gradually he 
becomes reconciled. He accepts it as his destiny. He 
does not rail, he does not revile. He sings of his 
wounds in charming notes set in a plaintive minor. 
He displays them to us with mournful pleasure in 
the order in which they were received. 

Amid such cruel experiences one can hardly look for 
gaiety. The poet is too preoccupied, as he tells us, 
with “The ghostly brooding on my dead, dark mind.’ 
Marshes full of malaria, “malignant fens,” mists peo- 
pled with moving ghosts, dark hillsides after sunset, 
are the objects of nature that charm him most. One 
is surprised, after reading such poems as ‘A Dead 
Soul’ or ‘Moon-Kissed,’ that the poet has not com- 
mitted suicide. He has thought of that, too: but, 
like all pessimists of talent, Mr. Frye loves life. He 
would prefer to wreak his vengeance on some of his 
cruel mistresses. In the grim little poem ‘On the 
River’ he tells us how he took a somewhat unmanly 
advantage of one of these young ladies by luring her 
to a lonely spot and then drowning her by throwing 
her out of a boat. This surely is poetic license. 

Above this dark, turbid flow of sad thought certain 
bright isles emerge. Certain verses of ‘Christmas 
Morning,’ although the latter portion of the poem is 
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marred by a Unitarian homily, might almost have 


flowed from the pen of Keats:— 


“But yet the form of beauty has a place 

Within us; and a sweet persuasive tongue 

To stir our hearts as when the world was young. 
And there remains the human form and face 

Most marvelous: this universal frame 

Alight with subtle flame, 

Wherein the pulsing stars and planets roll 

Through the broad days and close, mysterious nights; 
And all those thoughts ineffable that make 

A solemn glory wake 

Above the wrecks and winds and scattered lights 
Along the stormy headlands of the soul; 

If we will leave the grating pipes and go 

Vhere lofty organs blow, 

As maids green wreaths and bright red berries bring 
And all the joyous youths antiphonally sing.” 


Many other verses whose themes would repel us are 
redeemed by a most just, delicate, and altogether per- 
sonal feeling for a certain side of nature. The best 
poem in the collection—which contains only one that 
is commonplace, “The Queen’—seems to us to be ‘Be 
reavement.’ It is in some respects a touchingly beau 
tiful creation, containing thoughts and emotions of 
which a greater poet might be proud. It alone of Mr. 
Frye’s performances strikes a note of valor. In it the 
ignoble cries are hushed, and we are admitted into 
the presence of true melancholy, of genuine 
which does not whine. As it is too long for quotation, 
we append in full ‘Brief as Woman's Love, in which 
Mr. Frye’s art is seen nearly at its best. With ail his 
faults, we venture to assert that, even if Mr. Frye 
produces nothing more, this volume of verses entitles 
him to a modest seat upon the “{mmortal Hill.” 


sorrow 


BRIEF AS WOMAN'S LOVE. 


Love me, swe . a summer's day 

When the fields are all ery wn over 

With the eglantine and clover, 

For a summer's day is long 

Love me from the sun’s first ray 
To the even song: 


From the moment when the mist 

Rises over shoal and shallow 

And the marshes where the mallow 

And the purple iris grow 

Ere the gray-cold sky is kissed 
Toa lively glow; 


While the vivid roses blush, 
Happy in their lonely hollow, 
Where the swiftly flitting swallow 
Passes them at early morn 
In the palpitating hush 

As the day is born. 


Love me all the morning-tide 
Floating by the river's edges, 
Underneath the cool green sedges, 
While the tempered light is dim 
By the winding water-side 

Where the lilies swim. 


Though the noon relax with heat— 

As a slender silver wire 

Melting in a furnace fire 

Leaneth from the fervid blast— 

Do not cease to love me, sweet, 
While the day shall last. 
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When the afternoon is warm, 
Let us sit with no words spoken 
Where the quietude is broken 
Only by the whistling quail 
And the bees’ incessant swarm 
And the old wives’ tale 


Told us by the lapping stream 
Of unknown and nameless places 
Filled with unfamiliar faces 
And mysterious sweet things— 
Incoherent as a dream 

That the darkness brings. 


Sit until the whip-poor-will, 
Sad to see the daylight dwindling 
In the woodland, at the kindling 
Of the glow-worm’s feeble spark, 
Crieth from the sombre hill 

In the falling dark. 


Love me so a summer's day 

When the fields are all grown over 

With the eglantine and clover, 

For a day is short at best— 

Love me till the sun’s last ray 
Fadeth from the West. 


How shall we find the picturesque values of an abo- 
riginal race of Western America, and that in a compara- 
tively recent period of time? The difficulty of adjust- 
ing the imagination to a new theme and a time still 
uninvested with poetic charm is perhaps the reason 
why Dr. a n’s heroine in ‘Maria Candelaria’ (David 
Mt: iwKay) fails to present herself to our faney with the 
vividness aa certainty of aMexican Joan of Are. The 
story is that of the revolt of the Tzentals in 1712, and 
its events happen in or near the village of Caucue, in 
the southea-t of Mexico. The preface of the book dispels 
all doubts of the historic basis of this drama, were Dr. 
Brinton’s name not sufficient to assure us of the care- 
ful scholarship here found applied to all details. We 
learn that there is nothing unusual in the choice of a 
woman to bear alike the sacerdotal and military 
character assumed by Maria, that the story of her 
disappearance is supported by fact, and that the na- 
tive costumes are archzeologically correct. 
Tne drama opens with a prose scene in 
Geronymo approaches, like Shakspere’s Le Beau, 
“news-crammed.” There is to be a revolt against the 
religious and secular Spanish rule, led by the youth 
Juan Garcia and Maria Candelaria, whose visions have 
made her a priestess receiving the reverence of the 
army. Dr. Brinton solves the diffic ulty presented by a 
leader who rejects Christianity but assumes the ‘at- 
tributes of the Virgin Mary, by assuring us that this 
illogical confusion was not uncommon among these 
tribes. The second scene, in blank verse, shows us 
Maria with her uncle Gomez and aunt Magdalena, the 
former of whom is the high priest of the Uaguelists, 
or native religionists, and Vasquez, the commander 
of the insurgents. They discuss Maria’s fitness for the 
post she claims, and she is finally accepted as inspired. 
In brief, the play continues through the scenes of the 
revolt, rendered unsuccessful by the treachery of 
Magdalena and Geronymo, the love- passages of Maria 
and Garcia, the religious celebrations, and the final 
triumph of the Spaniards and the leap over the bat- 
tlements of Maria and Gomez. Certainly Dr. Brinton 
has added an interesting bit of history to the posses- 
sions of many readers who would never have found it 
for themselves in the work of earlier authorities. Of 
the drama as a work of poetic art it is more difficult 
to speak. The scenes in the church of Caucuc, with 
their rites and choruses, seem to us to have the most 
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dramatic impressiveness, and many of the similes are 
effective as well as natural, such as that where Maria, 
speaking of the absorption of her love for Juan into 
another more powerful emotion, says:— 


“As in that stream which flows toward Bolancan 
From out our eastern borders, all that drops, 

Be it a tree or leaf or dead man’s corpse, 

Is turned to stone and sinks as flinty rock; 

So in my heart, the sweeter, milder thoughts 
Have been transformed to stony, stern resolves.” 


The character of Maria, however, fails to impress 
the reader with the beautiful directness and consecra- 
tion of Joan of Are, to whom Dr. Brinton compares 
her. We suspect her of play-acting, and she lacks 
simplicity and reverence. The development of the 
plot seems to ignore, perhaps too boldly, some of the 
lighter intricacies of the drama; Geronymo and Mag- 
dalena are rather crude in their villainy, and Garcia 
is an odd person for them to choose as fellow-conspira- 
tor. Here and there the use of words strikes the ear 
as forced and without rhythmic excuse—“I must 
estop,” for example, and “vengeance should on him 
alight,” and “shall 1 the knave admit?” gain nothing 
in strength from inverting the usual order. Magda- 
lena is so colloquial that we are not surprised to know 
that Gomez “just makes (her) tired of men,” but we 
are somewhat unprepared for her swift defection. The 
lasting impression of such a poem as this should 
be that of its whole effect as a transcription of the 
passions and fears of an historic crisis. As such this 
story of the patriotic devotion of Maria Candelaria 
and her associates should be viewed, that the “dismal 
tale” may 


Jraw sad tears from sympathetic eyes 
And touch in kindly hearts responsive chords.” 


‘Le Curé de Faviéres’ is a new novel by Georges 
Ohnet which has already sprung into a thirtieth edi 
tion. It belongs to the ‘latailles de la Vie,’ and is 
perhaps the best of the series. With a hand at once 
skillful and sympathetic M. Ohnet gives us an analytic 
study of character developing in the young professor 
whose life he narrates till he becomes the most prom- 
inent curé of his town. The tragic elements in his 
life are afforded by his struggles with love and honor. 
The woman he as a professor loved—pretty, calculat- 
ing, bourgeoise—deserts him, and Daniel seeks con- 
solation in the bosom of the Church, changing in the 
mental struggle from a rather commonplace, quiet 
man into a powerful and inspired priest. Of a stern 
and gloomy character, always struggling with misfor- 
tune and poverty, the curé wins our loving interest by 
an odd vein of gentleness and simplicity. Falsely ac- 
cused of murder, Daniel refuses to clear himself or the 
Church at the expense of his guilty friend, whose 
confession and dramatic suicide in the end free the 
priest from the stain upon him. A tragic and impres- 
sive story, relieved by the purity and goodness of the 
priest is ‘Le Curé de Faviéres.’ (Ollendorff.) 


‘The New Obedience,’ seven Lenten lectures by Wil- 
liam Bayard Hale, is a plea for a larger and sincerer 
obedience to the social ethics of Christ, for a serious 
attempt on the part of Christians to do away with 
those vast incongruities existing between the moral 
life of Christendom and the stern ideals of the Foun- 
der of Christianity. The author refers with brilliant il- 
lustrations to the social inequality of the age, to the 
tyranny of the commercial despotism, to the eleva- 
tion of the sordid and mercenary over the pure and 
rational ideals of human life, all which are only too 
real and too easily observed phases of present-day 
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society. And instead of the hatred and the murder- 
ous competition and the careless luxury which are so 
obvious, the preacher preaches the old obligation that 
lies upon him who has heard the Gospel, reminding 
us that true Christianity is to love one’s neighbor as 
one’s self, with a true social affection that will drive 
us to the greatest sacrifice of position and possession. 

These lectures may easily have been effective as 
persuasion while the more exact reader can object 
that the approach to the “concrete results” of the 
book is too slow. Only in the fifth lecture does the 
Writer at last announce his main proposition for the 
reform of society, which shall be the recognition that 
property is “an ownership in trust.” In the following 
chapter on “The New Freedom’ the author sketches 
what might be done by the makers of the world, the 
thinkers and artists and craftsmen, if only they gave 
themselves up with devotion to their art in the spirit 
of free service to their fellow-men. In these broad 
lines lies, to our thinking, the practical salvation of 
society. But Mr. Hale’s closer, more concrete appli- 
cations of this general proposition are open to perti- 
nent objection on the part not only of the schools of 
political economy, but also of practical Christians. 
Mr. Hale presents two such tangible social sugges- 
tions, urging upon his fellow-Christians the “invalid- 
ity of land tenures” and the sin of usury—that is, 
interest-taking of any kind. Now, proprietorship of 
land and usufruct of money are not patent viola- 
tions of Christ’s laws, nor is their sinfulness either 
reasonably to be deduced from his teaching or other- 
wise practically established. Christ’s words are hard of 
application, just because of thevast and essential prin- 
ciples involved in them; in a word, they require rea- 
soned study and adjustment to conditions. One cau- 
tion must be observed in the application of Christ's 
authority to definite details: he decl:red general prin- 
ciples, but laid down hardly any specific injunctions, 
and these only when the individual cases were pre- 
sented. In this respect Jesus as a teacher is almost 
unique, and his followers must study his method. 
In the concrete reforms suggested by Mr. Hale we can 
discover only a conditional concern of Jesus’ teaching, 
which is that, if the science of society should prove 
that interest and land-owning ure harmful to human- 
ity, then Christ’s teaching of love and example of 
sacrifice should compel his people to forego such emol- 
uments. But if the book contains social “heresies,” it 
will make men think; but best of all, by the charm 
of its appeal to conscience and by its fair visions of a 
new heaven and a new earth, it contributes to the 
civilizing influence now making for the amelioration 
of social life. (Longmans, Green, & Co.) 


in this country, where the theory, if not the prac- 
tice, of our political life leaves the solution of the 
most important economic problems to the polls, no 
subject is more vital in the education of citizens than 
political economy. Every fresh attempt to formulate 
the principles of this difficult science in a way that is 
at once interesting and instructive deserves hearty 
commendation. The ‘Introduction to the Study of 
Economics’ (New York: Silver, Burdette, & Co.), which 
Dr. Charles J. Bullock, of Cornell University, has just 
brought out, merits consideration for other reasons 
than that it is one more treatise on political economy 
when all treatises on this subject are needed. It 
has the conspicuous merit of presenting much inter- 
esting material not available in older text-books, and 
of handling the old material in an original and sug- 
gestive way. At the very outset the author breaks 
with time-honored precedent by introducing his work 
with a brief sketch of the economic history of the 
United States. He then illustrates his sympathy with 
the most recent tendencies of economic thought by 
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considering the subject of consumption before that 
of production, and by relegating his treatment of 
distribution, the most difficult part of political econ- 
omy, to the very end of the theoretical portion of his 
treatise. Of the sixteen chapters of which the book 
is made up, fully ten treat principally of questions 
having a practical and immediate interest to American 
readers, and this illustrates another tendency on the 
part of the author—to consider side by side the theory 
and the practice of the subject. His treatment of 
money is especially calculated to instruct readers who 
have been somewhat confused by the exaggerations 
characteristic of campaign and newspaper arguments. 
Unfortunately the author’s literary skill is hardly 
equal to his scientific acuteness. Although intended 
for an introduction to the subject to be placed in the 
hands of beginners, the work reads like an outline. Short 
aad often disconnected sentences, charged with ideas 
not always easy to understand, follow each other with 
feverish haste in its pages. Even the instructed reader 
would be relieved if here and there illustrations and 
amplifications were introduced. It is feared that the 
beginner who hopes to master the subject in this work 
will find the task anything but easy. 


“The Descent of the Primates,’ by Professor Hu- 
brect, of theUniversity of Utrecht, is one of seven 
volumes containing the notable lectures delivered on 
the occasion of the Princeton sesquicentennial celebra- 
tion. (Scribners.) Professor Hubrect is a_ recog- 
nized authority in zoology, and his lecture contains 
facts and theories of great importance to zoological 
science; it will also be of interest to a wider circle 
because of its bearing on the phylogeny of the human 
race. In brief, Professor Hubrect’s conclusions, which 
are founded upon a study of the embryology of ‘Lar- 
sius, @ mammal from the Indian Archipelago, are as 
follows: 1. Tarsius is not a lemur, as has been hith- 
erto supposed, but a primate, and “its position is 
somewhere between an unknown type of insectivores 
and our modern monkeys and man.” This is shown 
by the character of its dentition and placentation, 
and by the presence of a “ventral stalk” in embryotic 
stages. 2. ‘the non-anthropoid monkeys are not in 
the line of anthropoid or human descent, but are lat- 
eral branches. ‘The ancestry of the Anthropoidea 
leads back through forms simular to Tarsius and Aap 
tomorphus to a collective type of Insectivora such as 
is represented by the hedgehog and the Indian Gyin- 
nura, Which, as Huxley says, “possess the key to every 
peculiarity which is met with in the Primates, the Cua 
nivora, and the Ungulata.” 3. Mammalia are derived 
not from Reptilia, as is generally believed, but from 
viviparous Amphibia. The tact that Monotremes lay 
eggs of a reptilian character has had undue influence 
in support of the view that mammals have descended 
from reptiles. Likewise, it is not necessary to sup- 
pose that the Mammalian Amnion is derived from the 
Amnion of reptiles or birds; the Amnion probably 
first appeared in forms with naked eggs—i. e., without 
protective coats or shell—and as a closed sack. From 
this primitive Amnion the mammalian Amnion is di- 
rectly derived, while the avian and reptilian Amnion 
stand in collateral lines of descent. There are also cer- 
tain points of resemblance between Amphibia and 
Mammalia—e. g., the intestinal arteries (Klaatsch), 
the epiglottis (Howes), the heart (Robl), epidermal 
sense organs (Maurer). 

The result of deriving the primates from the Insec- 
tivora and the Mammalia from Amphibia is to greatly 
shorten the line of human descent. Whether Professor 
Hubrect’s conclusions are justified or not is open to 
serious doubt. At present the whole subject of phy- 
logenics is largely a matter of conjecture, and any 
conclusions such as those on the origin of Mammalia 
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and still larger groups are extremely unsafe. The 
ancestry and existing relationships of various classes 
of animals and plants form one of the most interesting 
subjects of biological investigation; at the same time, 
it is at present the most unsafe and unscientific. 
Whether or not the problem of the ancestry of man 
and mammals is to remain in the same state of un- 
certainty as that concerning the ancestry of the ver- 
tebrates, it is well to have different hypotheses from 
which to cnoose, since the whole problem is so largely 
hypothetical, and to both of these hypothetical phy- 
logenies Professor Hubrect has contributed some in- 
teresting and unique ideas. 


‘Are the Shakespeare Plays Signed by Francis 
Bacon?’ is the latest contribution to the question of 
the Baconian authorship of Shakspere. According to 
this pamphlet, Dr. Isaac Hull Platt sees no escape 
from the belief that Bacon wrote and signed at least 
one of the Shaksperean plays. The proof adduced 
for this remarkable conclusion consists in the pecu- 
liar import of the word “honorificabilitudinitatibus” 
in Act V, Scene | of ‘Love’s Labour’s Lost.’ This 
word is a perfect anagram, Dr. Platt maintains, for 
“Hi ludi, tuiti sibi, Fr. Bacono nati,’ which, being 
interpreted, means, according to our author, “These 
plays, produced by Francis Bacon, guarded for them- 
selves.” The word in question gets porcine flavor 
through the scribbling of “honorificabilitudino” on the 
cover of the Northumberland MS. book that plays so 
great a part in the arguments of supporters of the 
Baconian theory. That Dr. Platt’s theory is errv- 
neous any one at all versed in the literature of 
Shakspere can easily see. If we turn to Hunter’s 
new ‘Illustrations of Shakespear,’ i, 264, we see that 
the word in question has some antiquity. Hunter 
saw it on an Exchequer record of Henry VI.’s reign 
and on MS. 6,118 of the Harieian Library. But the 
question is taken out of controversy by a passage in 
the ‘’rolog to the Redar’ in the ‘Complaynte of Scot- 
land,’ where the author singles out as a chief delin- 
juent in the use of “‘lang-tailit’?? words ‘tane vther 
that vrit in his virkis. gandet ho orificabilitudini- 
tatibus.”” The ‘Complaynte’ was published in 1549, so 
that the word was proverbial as a jawbreaker fifty 
years before Shakspere’s ‘Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ and 
it was in perfect keeping with traditional humor to 
put it in the mouth of Costard when he attempted to 
out-Holofernes Holofernes in his pedantic use of scho- 
lastic terms. But, granting that the word may be an 
anagram, has Dr. Platt hit on the right interpreta- 
tion? While free to admit that competitors in word 
contests may find still different meanings, we venture 
to segges! that in tois very work Shakspere may lift a 
warning voice against the very Baconian theory it is 
supposed to favor. Speaking in good plain English, 
the dramatist remarks anagramatically, IIIDITI- 
BLSUONTHAUFRBACOINIT. This may still seem 
to some occult, because of the use of “I” for “aye,” 
o the abbreviations D— and B- L, S—, that is, in a 
Pickwickian sense, the dramatist himself, of the use 
of U for W or V, and of the customary contraction of 
tinal N—BACO tor Bacon; bit a moment's a:tention 
will attest the emphatic repudiation of the whole 
tribe of Bacon that here falls from the lips of the im- 
mortal and indignant poet. (Philadelphia: ‘The Con- 
servator.’) 


It would be difficult to find any information about 
Paris, touching its daily life, not contained in ‘Paris, 


1897’ (Hachette et Cie.). Here one can turn to its 
commercial houses, its public officers, its institutions 
of charity, fine arts, education, its streets, hotels, 
churches, theatres, and restaurants, its artists, musi- 
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cians, magistrates, councillors, diplomatists, — these 
and a hundred other chapters of information are gath- 
ered into a finely printed volume of over fourteen 
hundred pages, illustrated with a thousand portraits 
and illustrations and a hundred and fifty maps and 
plans. And the whole treatment is a happy instance 
of that faculty of classification and illustration for 
which the French are pre-eminent and which we miss 
so lamentably in our American efforts in the same 
field. To business men having French connections 
and libraries we commend the volume for use, and 
to the Messrs. Gopsill in particular as a model of a 
directory. 


The syllabus of a course of six lectures by Mr. Clyde 
B. Furst M. A., on ‘The Greater English Novelists,’ 
has just been published. The lectures, according to 
the outline, form, accurately speaking, a course of 
method in literary criticism. A single, strongly typi- 
cal book from each author treated is selected for deti- 
nite and careful study. From the characteristics of 
this book there is deduced a general conception of the 
whole work of the author, and by comparing and con- 
trasting the resulting conceptions some appreciation 
of the author and some idea of the period and its ten- 
dencies may be derived. Biography being used for 
purposes of illustration only, the briefest and most 
accessible works alone are recommended. ‘The au- 
thors treated are Scott, Bulwer-Lytton, Thackeray, 
Dickens, and George Eliot; the works selected as 
typical are ‘Waverley,’ ‘Rienzi, ‘Vanity Fair,’ ‘David 
Copperfield, and ‘Adam Bede.’ A concluding lecture 
under the title ‘Characteristics of the Modern Novel’ 
summarizes the results of the course. (The American 
Society.) 


The syllabus of six lectures on ‘American History, 
Social and Industrial (1789-1829),’ by Robert Ellis 
Thompson, 8. T. D., president of the Central High 
School, has just been issued by the American Society. 
The course embraces a preliminary lecture devoted 
to an analysis of the social and economic conditions 
of the United States subsequent to the Revolution, 
and five lectures: (i) 1787-1789, showing the first 
workings of the Federal Constitution; (ii) 1789-1801, 
the organization of government, development of in- 
industries, and gradual abolition of slavery in the 
North; (iii) 1801-1812, the innovations in machinery 
and industrial methods, the religious movement, and 
the new impulses in literature; (iv) 1812-1815, the 
war with Great Britain and its results; (v) 1815- 
1829, the faction fights, the Monroe Doctrine, indus- 
trial conditions, religious and moral advance of the 
period. 


Mr. Albert H. Smyth offers, through the American 
Society, a course of six lectures on Shakspere, the 
syllabus of which follows this outline: (i) The Life 
and Literary History of Shakspere; (ii) The Land of 
Shakspere; (iii) Interpretation by the Reading of a 
Shaksperean Comedy; (iv) Interpretation by the 
Reading of a Shaksperean Tragedy; (v) Shakspere 
as a Dramatic Artist, Illustrated by an Exposition of 
the Construction of ‘Merchant of Venice’ and ‘Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream’; (vi) Shakspere as a Dra- 
matic Artist, Illustrated by an Exposition of the 
Construction of ‘Hamlet,’ ‘Macbeth,’ and ‘King Lear.’ 


Of books on rhetoric there is no end. One of the 
latest has the distressing title ‘A First Book in Writ- 
ing English.’ (Macmillan.) It is written by Dr. E. 
H. Lewis, of the University of Chicago. It is intended 
for the secondary schools, and deals with the more 
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elementary principles of writing. It is well supplied 
with illustrations, and aims to present the subject in 
a way which will assist the young student in under- 
standing the fundamental principles of language. 


Silver, Burdette, & Co. have recently published a 
text-book on the Elements of Descriptive Astronomy) 
by Dr. Herbert A. Howe. The main value of the book 
lies not in any specially original treatment, but in the 
abundance of illustration and the clear presentation of 
the subject by exposition and exercises. It seeks to 
disclose the interest which will appeal most forcibly 
to the mind of the young student, and thus to enable 
him to grasp the real significance of scientific truth. 


We have received from the Art and Nature Study 
Publishing Company, of Providence, a copy of ‘Songs 
of Happy Life,’ compiled by Sarah J. Eddy. The pub 
lishers announce that they propose to print very soon 
a new edition of this book, in which some errors in 
the music will be corrected. 


“There is only one feeling in Britain toward the 
United States—a feeling of friendship and a hope that 
that friendship may always continue not only be- 
tween Britain and the United States, but also be- 
tween the United States and Canada, as being com- 
munities whose truest and best interests are indis- 
solubly interwoven with one another. I know that 
these pacific sentiments are sometimes disturbed. 
There are in all countries persons whom we in Eng- 
land call by the name of jingoes. There are jingoes 
in England, and there are jingoes in the United 
States. Well, then, what is jingoism? It is a 
travesty of patriotism which has gone on fermenting 
until it has become sour. It bears the same relation 
to true patriotism that vinegar bears to wine. These 
jingoes in all countries are fond of making mischief. 
Some of them do it in mere recklessness of heart. 
Some of them, I am afraid, do it from less creditable 
motives, in the belief that they can make some petty 
political capital out of it. But beyond all these noisy, 
querulous, and quarrelsome voices there stands in 
Great Britain— there stands, I am no less sure, in the 
United States also—the great, solid, sensible mass of 
the nation which desires peace and tranquillity, which 
desires to attend to its business and desires not to 
have it disturbed or shaken by rumors of wars; the 
great mass, which desires to fear God and honor the 
sovereign, whether the sovereign be called a queen or 
president. And I trust that in all three countries this 
great, solid, and weighty mass of responsible national 
opinion will prevent these noisy voices from ever pro- 
voking real danger between these kindred peoples.”— 
From VPro'essor Bryce’s Speech at the British Associa- 
tion Meeting, 1897. 


SONG OF BROTHERHOOD. 
Once in the tender moonlight 

I wakened out of sleep ; 
Unclouded was all heaven, 

And foamless all the deep. 


I saw them through the window, 
The homely sea and sky : 

We seemed such friends that moment, 
Such brothers, God and I. 


—James Snedborough. 
From the ‘‘ Dome.’’ 
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Notes and Announcements. 


The benefactions to higher education in the United 
States, during the years 1895-96, are reported by the Com- 
missioner of Education to have amounted to $8,342,722. 


Professor Jerome H. Raymond, secretary of the Ex- 
tension Department of the University of Wisconsin, 
one of the most effective organizations in this country 
for university extension, has received the appoint- 
ment of president of the West Virginia University. 

Dr. Roland P. Falkner, Associate Professor of Sta 
tistics, University of Pennsylvania, offers a course of 
six lectures on ‘The American People: A Century of 
Progress.’ He has prepared a preliminary circular 
giving an outline of the course, which may be had at 
the office of the American Society for University Ex- 
tension. 

The professor aims to depict the general aspect of 
our national life by tracing the steps by which our 
present conditions have been attained. The forces and 
interests which move the nation at the close of this 
century can be understood only through a review of 
the successive stages in the nation’s growth. It is the 
purpose of the course to present the salient features of 
these stages. The centre of gravity of our national life 
lies at present in economic fields, and particular atten- 
tion is therefore given to and phases of 
economic history. 

The materials and conclusions of the course are 
drawn in part from the statistical publications of the 
government, and it is the aim of the course to in 
terpret these publications, which lie at the basis of all 
comprehensive knowledge of national conditions at 
the present time, but which are in form uninviting 
and even repellent to the student. Such writers, how- 
ever, as Carroll D. Wright. Mayo-Smith, and others, 
have shown that by effective presentation they may 
be made intelligible and instructive to all. 

The subjects of the lectures are: (i) The Growth of 
the Nation, (ii) The Distribution of the People, (iii) 
The Agricultural Interest, (iv) The Manufacturing 
Interest, (v) Intelligence and Education, (vi) Moral- 
itv and Crime. The lectures will be illustrated by nu- 
merous charts and diagrams. The syllabus of the course 
will contain sufficient data to substantiate the lead 
ing positions maintained by the lecturer. 

In preparation for the course, no single book is 
recommended entirely adequate, since the ma 
terial is necessarily widely scattered. The student 
is advised to select at discretion relevant parts of the 
general histories of the United States and of Shaler’s 
‘United States, Wright’s ‘Industrial Evolution of the 
United States,’ Mavo-Smith’s ‘Emigration and Immi 
gration,’ Mayo-Smith’s ‘Statistics and Sociology.’ 


events 


as 


The meeting of delegates of New Jersey Centres of 
University Extension held at Riverton on September 
23 opens a new era in the history of the movement 
in this country. In England it has been found neces- 
sary to organize the centres in districts, and the pre- 
liminary meeting at Riverton promises the beginning 
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of a similar organization of state associations which will 
give encouragement, diffuse information, and facilitate 
the formation of a circuit system of lectures. The meeting 
was presided over by the Rev. R. Bowden Shepherd; Mr. 
Bioren acted as secretary. It was addressed in behalf of 
the American Society by Mr. Clyde B. Furst. Reports 
were presented of the condition of the centres by Miss 
Gummere, of Burlington; Mrs. H. A. Clare, of Eliza- 
beth; Miss Wilson, of Moorestown; Miss Mecum, of 
Salem, and J. B. Dilks, Esq., of Beverly. Mr. Dilks, 
in his paper on ‘Some Causes of Failure in Exten- 
sion Work,’ held that discouragement was his word. 
and not failure; that the movement could never from 
its nature be financially profitable to the centres; that 
the masses of men were not eager for self-improve- 
ment, and that there is absolute need of eloquent ad- 
vocacy of the cause of University Extension, if it is 
to be broadly and permanently effective. Miss Wil- 
son in her paper on the ‘Students’ Associations’ 
pointed out the opportunity these associations afford 
the studiously inclined to compare ideas and to profit 
by the counsel of their leader, to make effective for 
the year the inspiration received from the lecturer in 
his scanty visits, to learn in advance the general as- 
pects of the lecturer’s theme, so that his address may 
be more intelligible and more enjoyable, and to culti- 
vate sociability on the basis of purely intellectual 
pursuits. Following Mr. Bioren’s valuable paper on 
‘The Need of Federation,’ it was resolved that “Con- 
ferences of delegates from the Centres of University 
Extension Teaching in the State of New Jersey be 
held annually, that a committee consisting of the 
secretary of each centre or his proxy convene to ar- 
range for a simple organization and report at the con- 
ference to be held in 1898.” 

‘As the student of social and historical phenomena ex- 
amines the varying moods and forces which unite in the 
tangled complex of modern industry and society, as he 
traces from their growth the tendencies which have made 
them what thev are, interweaving, counteracting, modi- 
fving and coalescing in the pages of history, he grows 
aware of the intricacies of the economic censtitution and 
mistrustful of simple theories based on the confident 
recognition of some elements and the neglect, equally 
confident, of many others. The one-sided solution is no 
solution at all. Similarly insufficient is the reading 
which finds a confirmation of unrestricted individualistic 
competition in the increased social demand for ei.ter- 
prise and individual energy. The careful study of the 
past two centuries enforces several conclusions as to 
economic tendencies, all of which require reeoenition. 
In the first place, with the growth of intricacy and the 
extension of the area of production and distribution, the 
free exchange of commodities has become more and more 
the one effective means of ascertaining what is wanted 
and what are the requirements of the community. In 
the second place, so far from there being a diminution, 
there has been an increase in the urgent need for elicit- 
ing and stimulating individual ability. While in the 
third place, the necessity for State reguletion has been 
enforced and new opportunities for it provided.’’— From 
Professor E. C. K. Gonner’s Address to the Economic 
Section, British Association Meeting, 1897. 
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Lecture Announcements of the American Society of 


University Extension. 
AUTUMN COURSES, 1897. 


At the time THE CITIZEN goes to press the following courses have been definitely arranged : 
CENTRES IN PHILADELPHIA. 


_ CENTRE. LECTURER, ] SUBJECT. | DATES OF LECTURES. 


Association Local, . . | Frederick H. Sykes .| Victorian Poets . ...... . .{| Nov. 5,12, 19, 26, Dec. 3, 10. 
1sth and Chestnut sts. 

Bainbridge Street . . . | Thomas W. Surette . . | Great Composers; Romantic Period . | Nov, 11, 18, 25, Dec. 2, 9, 16. 
Church of the Crucifixion, | 
Eighth and Bainbridge sts. 

Church of the Covenant, | Thomas W. Surette . . | Great Composers: Romantic Period . | Nov. 12, 19, 26, Dec. 3, 10, 17. 

27th and Girard ave, | 
Hebrew Literature Soc’y, Clyde B. Furst. . . . | Nineteenth Century Literature ; The 




























226 Catharine st. ; Greater English Novelists . . . . | Sept. 26, Oct. 3, 10, 17, 24. 
Kensington ... . . Robert E. Thompson . | American History: Social and Indus- 
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Light House. . . Clyde B. Furst. . . . | Nineteenth Century Literature: The 
140 West Lehigh ave. Greater English Novelists . . . Sept. 30, Oct. 7, 14, 21, 28. 
West Park. .... Albert H. Smyth. . .| Shakespeare. ......... .| Nov. 8, 15, 22, 29, Dec. 6, 13. 


__4ist and Westminster ave 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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CENTRES 








CENTRE. LECTURER. SUBJECT. DATES OF LECTURES 


























Altoona . . « © « » «| Clyde B. Furst. . . ./| Nineteenth Century Literature: The 

Greater English Novelists . . . . | Nov. 4, 11, 18, 25, Dec. 2, 9. 
Atlantic City, N. J. . . | Thomas W. Surette. . Great Composers; Classical Period . | Nov. 9, 16, 23, 30, Dec. 7, 14. 
Harrisburg. . . . . . | Thomas W. Surette, . | Great Composers; Classical Period . | Sept. 30, Oct. 7,14, 21, 28, Nov. 4 
Indiana... .. . .| Clyde B. Furst. . . .| Nineteenth Century Literature: The 

Greater English Novelists . . . | Nov. 3, 10, 17. 24, Dec. 1, 8. 
Millville, N. J. . . . . | Thomas W. Surette. . | Great Composers; Classical Period . | Nov. 4, 46, 37) 24, Dec..2, &. 
New York, . . . ..| Henry W. Elson, . .| American History ...... . .| Oct, 21, 28, Nov. 4, 11, 18, 25. 
New York. . .. . .| Henry W. Elson. . .! American History ...... . .| Oct. 22, 29, Nov. 5, 12, 19, 26. 
New York. . Thomas W. Surette. . Great Composers: Classical Periud . Nov. 8, 15, 22, 29, Dec. 6, 13. 
Alliance Hall, 197 E. Br’ dway 
New York... . Joseph French Johnson Present Problems, . . . ... . . Nov. 10,17, 24, Dec. 1, 8, 15. 
New York. . . . . .. Joseph French Johnson | Present Problems. . . . . . | Nov. 18, 18, 25, Dec. 2, 9, 16. 
Pittsburgh . . . . . .| Clyde B. Furst. . . . | Nineteenth Century L iterature : The 

Greater English Novelists . . . . | Nov. 8, 1§, 22, 29, Dec. 6, 13 
Riverton, N. J... . .| Albert H. Smyth. . .| Shakespeare... ....... «| Oct. 21, 28, Nov. 4, 11, 18, Dec. 2. 
Salem, N.J. . . . . . Albert H. Smyth. . . | Shakespeare . ged s+ e » «| Ot. S,. , Mow. 2, £6, 90, = 7 
Somerville, N. J. . . . | Thomas W. Surette. . Great Composers: Classical Period . | Oct. 1, 8, 15, 22, 29, Nov. 
Wilmington, Del. . . . Woodrow Wilson. . Great Leaders of Political Thought . Oct. 21, Nov. 4, 18. 
Wilmington, Del.. . . | James Harvey Robinson Some Historical Movements of the 

Nineteenth Century, . . . . . | Nov. 29, Dec. 6, 13 
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WINTER COURSES, 1898. 


CHEN’ PRES IN PHIL ADELPHIA. 














CENTRE. | LECTURER. SUBJECT. - DATES OF LECTURES. 
Afternoon Lectures (Spe- 
cial course) . . . .| Hilaire Belloc . . . The Crusades... s.« » « «<0 « | Jap. 2G, 87) 26:33, Feb. 3, te. 


Afternoon Lectures (Spe- 
cial course) .. . .| Bliss Perry ... . . Representative Novelists and Short 










Story Weers 1. a 0 + oe +}, ROD OSS, Mar, 7, 24, 22, 28. 
Association Local,. . . | Hilaire Belloc . . . .| Cityof Paris .. 1.2.4. . «| Jan. 1%, 25, 25, Feb. 2, 8, 85. 
1sth and Chestnut sts. 
Association Local,. . .| John C, VanDyke . . | Italian Art ......2... + | Mar. 1, 8, 15, 22, 29, Apr. 5. 
15th and Chestnut sts. 
Germantown , . . . .| Hilaire Belloc . . . - The Crusades ........../ Jan. 7,14, 21, 28, Feb. 4, 11. 
Kensington ... . .) Robert E. Thompson . | American Literature . . . .. . .. Feb. 4, 11, 18, 25, Mar. 4, 11. 
Peirce School. . . . .| E. D. Warfield. . . . | American History Pe ee ae ee 


gt7 Chestnut st. 


‘CENTRES OUT OF PHILADELPHIA. 
























CENTRE. LECTURER. SUBJECT. DATES OF LECTURES. 
Altoona. ... .. - Hilaire Belloc . . . . The Crusades . . se + é » © |) Ob 19, 24, Mar. 3, 10, 27, 24, 
Braddock ...... .. Hilaire Belloc . . . . The French Revolution ‘ R Agden: vecken- cia eS ae ener a 
Camden, N.J. .. . .{| Frederick H.Sykes. .| Victorian Poets ....... . .| Jam. 10, 17, 24, 31, Feb. 7, 14. 
Harrisburg. . . . - .| Hilaire Belloc . . . .| The Crusades ......... .| Jan. 6, 13, 20, 27, Feb. 3, 10. 
Moorestown, N. J. . .| Hilaire Belloc . . . .| The Crusades... ...... .| Jam. 10, 17, 24, 31, Feb. 7, 14. 


New York. . . . . . Thomas W. Surette. . Great Composers: Romantic Period . Jan. 12, 19, 26, Feb. 2, 9, 16. 
i Hilaire Belloc” oh ewe of CREO, ga. . e w.w ®%,-e ‘nl | ey Mar. 7; 14, 21, 28. 
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Recent Publications of the American Economic Association. 


MONOGRAPHS. 


VOLUME Xi. 


Nos. |, 2 and 3. Race Traits and Tendencies of the 
American Negro. By F. L. Horrman, F.S.S. Price 
$1.25; cloth $2.00. 

No. 4. Appreciation and Interest. 
Ph. D. Price 75 cents. 

TO APPEAR SOON: 


The Cotton Industry: An Essay in American Economic 
History. By M. B. HAMMOND. 


By IRVING FISHER, 


ECONOMIC STUDIES. 


VOLUME I. 


No. |. The Theory of Economic Progress, by Joun B. 
CLARK, Ph. D. The Relation of Changes in the 
Volume of the Currency to Prosperity, by Francis 
A. WALKER, LL.D. Price 50 cents. 

No. 2. The Adjustment of Wages to Efficiency. Three 

papers: Gain Sharing, by H. R. Towne; The Premium 

Plan, by F. A. HALsEy; A Piece-Rate System, by F. 

W. TAYLOR. Price 50 cents. 

3. The Populist Movement. By Fsank L. McVey, 

Ph. D. Price 50 cents. 

4. The Present Monetary Situation. By Professor 

W. Lexis, translated by JoHN CummiNGs, Ph, D. 

Price 50 cents. 

Nos. 5-6. The Street Railway Problem in Cleveland. by 
WILLIAM ROWLAND HOPKINS. Price 75 cents. 


No. 
No. 


‘* The Survival of the Fittest.”’ 


EDUCATION 


The oldest of the high-class educational magazines, 
enters its 18th year, September 1897. 


Al RECOGNIZED LEADER. 


However crowded with reading matter your table may 
be, you should not fail to take and read the oldest and 
best educational monthly magazine in the United States. 
All articles printed in Education are 


Strictly Original. 


It is contributed to, and read by many of the leading 
educators of the day. No progressive teacher can afford 
to do without it. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $3.00 
Sample Copy for six 2-cent stamps TRY IT FOR A YEAR 


KASSON & PALMER, Publishers, 
50 Bromfleld Street - - - BOSTON, MASS. 


In its sphere it is | 





. No. 


VOLUME Il. 


Hand-Book and Report of the Ninth Annual Meeting. 
Price 50 cents. 

No. |. Economics and Jurisprudence. By Henry C 
ADAMS, Ph. D. Price 50 cents. 

No. 2. The Saloon Question in Chicago. By JounE. 
GEORGE. Price 50 cents. 

3. The General Property Tax in California. 
CARL C. PLEHN, Ph. D. Price 50 cents. 
4. The Area and Population of the United States 
at the Eleventh Census. By Water F. WiLLcox, 
Ph. D. Price 50 cents. 

...1N PRESS... 

- 5. Discourse Concerning the Currencies of 
the British Plantations. By WILLIAM DoucLass. 
Edited by C. J. BuLLock, Ph. D. Price, 50 cents. 

Price of the several volumes of Monographs, unbound, $4.00 each. 

Bound in cloth, $5.00 each for single volumes, $4.00 for each additional 

volume. The set of ten bound volumes, $41.00, sent prepaid. Any 

bound volume will be sent post-paid to members for 75 cents in ex- 
change for the unbound numbers, if returned prepaid in good condition. 

Copies can also be furnished in half morocco at so cents per volume 

additional to the price in cloth. 

Separate subscriptions by non-members, libraries, etc., for the Stud- 
ies, $2.50 per year; or $4.00 for all tne publications. Any single Mon- 
ograph may be obtained at the price given in the list. 

One-sixth Discount to Members and Subscribers on all Orders. 


Address applications for membership and inqutries to the 


By 
No: 


SEC’Y of the AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION, 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


Address Subscriptions and orders for Studies and Mon- 
ographs to the publishers, 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Just Issued. 


Syllabus of Six Lectures. 


The Greater English Novelists, 


By Clyde B. Furst, M. A., Lecturer to the Americ in Society for the 
Extension of University Teaching. 


G—t. 


G—2. Syllabus of Six Lectures on 


Shakespeare, 
By Albert H. Smyth, Professor of the English Language and 
Literature, Central High School, Philadelphia. 
to cents, 


G—3. Syllabus of Six Lectures. 
The Classical Composers, 


By Thomas Whitney Surette, Lecturer on Music for the American 
Society for the Extension of University Teaching. 
15 cents, 


G—4. Syllabus of Six Lectures. 


Old Italian Painting, 


By John C. Van Dyke, L. H. D., Professor of the History of Art in 
Rutgers College. 
10 cents, 


G—s. Syllabus of Six Lectures. 
American History 


Social and Industrial (1789-1829), 


By Robert Ellis Thompson, S. T. D., President of the Central High 
School, Philadelphia. 
Io cents 


Address 
THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
PHILADELPHIA 
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AT HALF PRICE. 


A GREAT BOOK BARGAIN. 


Bradley’s 
Atlas of the World. 


A Household Necessity and Ever-useful Cffice and Commercial Companion. 


A complete American and Foreign Atlas, carefully compiled from the most reliable 
sources. Officially approved and adopted by the Departments of the United States Government. 
With isometric index to each map. New edition—handsomely printed on heavy paper, large 
folio, half morocco, cloth sides, full gilt edges. 

This, the latest edition of Bradley’s Atlas, contains 111 magnificent copper plate maps, 
printed in colors, together with 12 supplementary maps. 


Reduced from $27 to $13.50 


NOW CONTROLLED AND FOR SALE BY 


HENRY T. COATES & CO., 1326 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


A BEAUTIFUL ART WORK—PUBLISHED AT $30.00 AND NOW SELLING FOR $5.00 


Character Sketches from Dickens 


By FELIX O. C. DARLEY 


A Series of admirable Phototype Reproductions of Thirteen Original Drawings Comprising 


Tony Weller, the Old 'Un From Pickwick Papers Dick Swiveler and Quilp From Old Curiosity Shop 

Barnaby Rudge Barnaby Rudge John Willet and Rudge the Murderer . . . Barnaby Rudge 

Oliver Twist and Fagin ** Oliver Twist Clemency Newcome and Ben Britain .... ‘ Battle of Life 

Joe Gargery and Pip ‘Great Expectations Little Nell and Her Grandfather ‘* Old Curiossty Shop 

Mrs. Gargery on the Rampage = = Expectations Sam Weller . “* Pickwick Papers 

Caleb Plummer and His Blind Daughter . “* Cricket on the Hearth Dolly Varden and Hugh of the Maypole Inn. * Barnaby Rudge 
Oliver Twist Claimed by Nancy and Bill Sykes. . . From Oliver Twist 


Each picture is carefully printed on the finest plate paper; size 18x22 inches, with tissue titles printed 
in red, and the set is inclosed in a handsome buckram cloth portfolio. This inimitable series of drawings has 
for years been sold solely by subscription at $30.00 per set. The balance of the edition has come into our 

hands, and we now offer it as described at the suprisingly low price of 


HENRY T. COATES & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


If you are interested in books, send your name and address and we will mail our ‘‘ NEW CLEARANCE CATALOGUE.” Mention THE CITIZEN. 





